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a delicious beverage, nutritious, pure and healthful. Its 


sales exceed those of all other American brands. 


The King of Bottled Beers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


e ; Ss < | 
—America’s favorite and most popular brand of beer— 


makes a specialty of fine bottled beer for 


family and club use. 


Nall-Nuttine —the great Malt Tonic, uni- 


versally recommended by physicians for the weak and 


convalescent—is the product of this Association. 











COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO. 

















Contain marvelous scenery, great va- 
rieties of climate and wonders that 


all should see. The way to reach 





them is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


WHY NOT 
STUDY ART? 


If you have the talent, we have 


Copy of the [llustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘Four 
Track Series,’? New York Central’s books ot 
travel and education, will be sent free, postpaid, 
to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


the equipment ($300,000 invested) 


the teachers and the curriculum 





to teach it to you. Remuneration | | ___ ee 


for your work gives you the oppor- 
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Are You 


tunity to continue with your patenne 


Galveston?! 


studies. Our department of “Ap- 
If so, you should read 


plied Arts” 
remuneration for your work. 


Abbe 


teaches how to get , 
“TiChe Saturday Review, 


A Paper Printed for Polite People 
By G. HERBERT BROWN. 
Send $1.00 for a six months’ subscription to ; 
G. HERBERT BROWN, 
Galveston, Texas. 


Our illustrated catalogue gives 
you, KH REE, va‘uable informa- 
tion whether you come to our 


school or not. Send for it, 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director, 
St. Louis School of Fine pari St. Louis, Mo. { 
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There will be something worth your 
money in every issue. 
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| this picture 300 years 
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ago. He was called 






‘‘the Velasquez of the 
North.’’ 


of the master painters 


He was one 





of the world, and ‘‘a 


jolly good tellow, which 





nobody can deny.’’ 





Nobody can deny, either, that the best place in the West to buy Fine 
Pictures in Oil or Water Color, or in any of the finer methods of repro- 


duction, in which the charm of immortal originals is preserved, is at 


Che Poonan & Kocian Galteries, 
617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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DIXIE FLYER, 


A Handsome New Daily Train from 


ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST 
via Ulinots Central Railroad. 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
ATLANTA and 


5 i 
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CHATTANOOGA, 
TACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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“MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.” 


R. PATER’S novel with the title above is the 
M subject of the essay called ‘‘A Golden Book,” to 
appear in the next issueof THE MIRROR 
PAMPHLETS. If the essay does no more than call to the 
attention of the reading public in this paper’s field a piece 
of literature that reveals new beauties in the use of language, 
and gives a new light upon the way in which Christianity 
came to take hold on the Roman world, it will have fulfilled 
its purpose. The issues of THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS are 
sold at 5 cents per copy. The series for a year, one every 
month, for 50 cents, payable in advance. : 
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THE CHARTER AMENDMENTS. 





REASONS WHY THEY SHOULD BE ADOPTED, 





made to arouse voters in this State to the import 

ance of voting for the World’s Fair charter amend- 
ments. Friends of the great enterprise will be glad at this, 
and say ‘‘better late than never.’’ They had become 
afraid that some powerful interests were silently at work 
trying to stifle the project. The propaganda that was 
carried on, in the interest of the World’s Fair, lacked 
spirit and enthusiasm. Very little, if any, effort was made 
to strengthen the foundations of the enterprise. As a 
necessary result of all this, there is, at present, a woeful 
apathy among the voters in St. Louis as to all that per- 
tains to the Fair. It seems that citizens of other States 
are taking more interest in the matter than St. Louisans or 
Missourians. Is this an indication that local city or State 
pride is ata very low ebb in Missouri? Something seems 


[aes are, at last, signs that an attempt will be 


to be wrong. 
Even the papers are displaying genuine indifference. 


Ejlitorial references to the World’s Fair are exceedingly 
rare; if they do at all appear, they are interesting and 
suggestive only on account of their dullness and insipidity. 
Why is this? Howcan the public be expected to take 
much pride or interest in the project, when papers, that 
are commonly assumed to guide and instruct public opinion, 
refuse to enthuse over it? The items that make their ap- 
pearance every Sunday seem to have been made to order; 
they do the enterprise more harm than good, because they 
lack originality and spontaneity. 

If anything is to be accomplished, there will have to be 
a change in efforts and spirit. At present, there is no get- 
up about the matter. The management should pull itself 
together and try to awaken local pride and enthusiasm. 
Election-day is less than four weeks off. Voters must be 
instructed and exhorted not to forget the World’s Fair. It 
should be pointed out to them that the amendment must not 
be overlooked. Voters have a most deplorable habit of 
overlooking the most important constitutional or charter 
amendments. Some education is, therefore, necessary, 
and should be begun at once. It would bea disgrace to the 
city of St. Louis and the State of Missouri to let the World’s 
Fair project perish, after all the people of the Union and of 
foreign countries have been led to expect so much of us. 

The grave danger of a failure in the last hour should 
put new life into the situation; efforts should be redoubled. 
Every public speaker, of both parties, should be instructed 
to dwell upon the subject, and to call upon the voters to 
endorse the amendments. All jealousy and spite should 
be buried; suspicion of any kind should not be allowed to 
interfere with the success of the enterprise. Indifference, 
at this late hour, is worse than treason. 

All right-thinking people that have the interests of the 
future of the city and State at heart will vote for the 
charter amendments. There is a disposition to believe that 
the amendments will be defeated, and that the citizens of 
St. Louis will not care to assume fresh financial burdens. 
The ignoble fate of the Ziegenhein charter amendments, 
proposed some years ago, are remembered. The World’s 
Fair amendments are something different. They mean so 
much forthe future of the city. They involve our good 
faith and reputation. Not to vote for, or to ignore them 
would, as above said, be a disgrace. It would lower us in 
the estimation of all the world. 

St. Louis needs some vast, public enterprise to induce 
citizens to realize their duties and rights. The World’s 
Fair would improve our municipal administration. It 
would tend to stifle political corruption and boss-rule in the 
City Hall. It would generate the requisite spirit of civic 


pride. The World’s Fair will beautify and improve the 
city in every direction, particularly if the right kind of 
men are entrusted with municipal administration next 
spring. It will prove a great teacher. The lesson it will 
teach will he long and well remembered. The value of 
this great project cannot be over-estimated. No effort 
should, therefore, be spared to make it a success, and the 
first step towards success will be an endorsement of the 


charter amendments. Francis A. Huter. 


ee Ft 
REFLECTIONS ON THE WING. 


Politics In The East 
N one’s travels the impression of the general 
() apathy of the present campaign is intensified 
There are no idiots wandering through the train 
taking ‘‘straw votes.’’ The men in the smoking rooms 
talk politics not at all. Four years ago life was a burden 
on the traveler with discussions of the issues. 

Going through Indiana and Ohio and Pennsylvania on 
the swift, fine V-P train, I was struck particularly by the 
greater number of portraits of McKinley displayed in the 
windows of the houses in little towns. It seemed to me that 
for a dozen pictures of McKinley there was about one of 
Bryan. 

And as you invade the East the pictures of Bryan grow 
more atrocious. The Eastern conception of Bryan is 
something awful. His mouth is stretched back to his ears 
and his forehead is lowered, and the pictures set up by his 
votaries positively strike one as caricatures. It must 
greatly grieve Western supporters of the Nebraskan, now 
in the East, to think how many people will be turned 
against him by the mugs put forth over his name. 

©The Easterner is daffy on the certainty of Mr. Bryan’s 
defeat. He is deadly sure. And the peculiar quality of 
the Easterner’s morals is shown by the way in which he 
gloats over the fact that the Republicans have enough 
money to buy the election. ‘‘You can’t beat the coin,’’ 
they’lltell you, as if the coin were the thing that settles 
everything. Wall Street surely is serene, but it isa vile 
serenity, for it says plainly that things are coming Wall 
Street’s way, simply because Wall Street bought it. On 
every hand you'll hear it said in New Ycrk City that Platt 
and Croker have had a deal. New York is to cast its vote for 
McKinley, but Croker is to have everything else he wants. 
The idea that the people at large have anything to do with 
settling elections seems to be foreign to the New York 
politician’s mind or the mind of the New York high 
financier. 

My impression is, that New York doesn’t care for Roose- 
velt. He seems to represent too much of the sort of thing 
to which buying elections, arranging dirty deals, trading 
candidates off, and all the sordidness of commercial politics 
are opposed. Roosevelt’s convictions and ideals are, in 
the main, laughed at. Most of_the politicians in the East 
distrust him. They say he ‘‘makes a good front,’’ but they 
smile at the thought that Roosevelt really represents some- 
thing like a philosophic_attitude towards affairs. There is 
no nobility of sentiment or of aspiration or general appre- 
ciation of the qualities that impel Roosevelt to go forth 
preaching the strenuous life. The New Yorkers think him 
almost as impossible as Bryan, because he appears really to 
believe in things. If Bryan does no more than awaken 
this country from its devotion to the mean, petty conception 
of politics represented by Croker and Gorman and their 
pals, he will well deserve an honorable place in the history 
of his country. And Roosevelt, granting all else that may 
be said against him, saves the party that nominated him 
from being absolutely cynical and unidealistic in its oppor- 
tunism. a 

One can’t resist this atmosphere °F belief that Brya 
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can’t win, among the politicians, but somehow I can’t get 
over the suspicion that the politicians don’t know how the 
The politicians are doing some heavy claim- 
The fact is, that there are 
no crowds at the meetings anywhere. The spell-binders of 
both parties are agreed that they can’t move the people. 
They say the candidates have been up before, the issues 
are old straw tothresh over. The people are languid. JI 
think they are as cynical as the politicians. The minds of 
the masses are made up. Spell-binding, fireworks, brass- 
bands, torchlight processions—all these things are simply 
wasted this year. No one knows how the people are going 
to vote. They seem to be amused at the antics of the poli- 
ticians, but the masses do not declare themselves. There’s 
a great falling off in the button-habit of declaring oneself. 
At Richmond, Indiana, I ran into the tail end of the con- 
vention of Democratic clubs. ‘‘How was it?’’ I asked of 
a Tammanyac, who had been to the convention to dispose 
of the rights of a campaign emblem. ‘‘A frost,’’ he said. 
Even the President of the League of Clubs got lost and 
didn’t show up at the Indianapolis convention. The clubs 
of the country did not care enough to send delegates to the 
convention. At Richmond there was a crowd waiting for 
Mr. Bryan’s coming. It was a crowd mostly of boys and 
girls, the sort of a crowd you'll see waiting for the circus. 
‘‘Where are the men?’’ I_asked a uniformed railway man 
on the platform. ‘‘The men?’’ he said. ‘‘Oh, they’re too 
busy.’’ Now, though I don’t think the ‘‘full dinner pail’ 
is a very exalted appeal to American citizenship, it seems to 
me that there’s a whole volume of import in the working- 
man’s idza, that his tellows were too busy to turn out to 


people stand. 
ing, but claims are only claims, 


hear Bryan. 

All signs point to the conclusion that the election next 
month will be a landslide. Republicans are ‘certain it will 
be their landslide, but certainty is a dangerous thing. 
There is a great deal more Bryanism than the enemy 
suspects, and there is an enormous vote this year that will 
be unvoted. The people who will stay away from the 
polls this year will greatly injure Mr. McKinley’s chances. 
Very few of the gold Democrats—and they elected McKinlay 
in 1896—will vote for Mr. Bryan this year. But that 
doesn’t mean that they will vote for McKinley. Very few 
Bryanites of 1896 have recanted, and that camp has 
gained many new converts. To speak flat-footedly, Mr. 
McKinley is likely to be defeated,—not by Mr. Bryan’s 
strength, but by his own weakness. Things may change 
between now and election. The surface indications now 
are mostly McKinley, but, somehow, I can’t get rid of the 
impression that the Bryan undercurrent is running very 
strong. And it is running stronger in New York than one 
would gather from the newspapers. 

F 
New York Evils 

WE St. Louisans need not be overweeningly proud of 
our defects as a metropolis. New York can beat us. This 
city;has the worst system of baggage transfer in the world. 
You get your baggage to your hotel or other stopping place 
only after you have given up all hope of getting it. If you 
get it inside of forty-eight hours you are lucky. A manor 
a woman has to live out of his or her hand-bag for a day 
or two at least. Maybe this is to make people buy little 
things like shirts, cuffs, collars, etc., at the New York 
stores, but it’s a great annoyance. The transfer people of 
New York would do well to go out to St. Louis and study 
the art and science of handling baggage to the satisfaction 
of the public, as it is practiced by George Tansey’s Trans- 
fer Company. We complain in St. Louis of our [post- 
office. New York’s post-office is a blight on the city. 
Letters in the city don’t reach their destination for two days 
sometimes. Special delivery stamps on letters in New 
York mean only that those letters shall be more leisurely 
delivered than the others. And the number of (letters that 
get lost suggests that the department gets rid of a plethora 
of mail by feeding it to goats inthe cellars of the post- 
office branches. New 
than St. Louis streets. 
calculated 


York streets are not much better 
The New York street car service 


is something to make anarchists of its 


Ghe BWlirror. 


victims. The employes of the street car lines are 
absolutely ignorant of politeness. They don’t seem 
to know the town and they despise the people. 


The fact of the matter is, that heretofore the boodling 
bosses of New York used to do something to show for the 
expenditure of the people’s money, but Croker has changed 
allthat. Croker, and his crowd, keep on piling up the 
salaries and cutting down the just as does the 
New York is no better 


work 
Ziegenhein crowd in St. Louis. 


than St. Louis in the matter of municipal rule, 
but the usual visitor doesn’t see the off-streets, 
or the people who don’t live in the down-town 


New York is a great place to ‘“‘blow your- 
Rents continue to rise 


glare and whirl. 
self,’’ but living here is not idyllic. 
with the rise of taxes. The poorer people must have a desper- 
ately hard time if they have to pay prices at all proportionate 
to those placed on everything the visitor thinks he has to have. 
One can be convinced that everything is lovely so long as 
he isin the mix-up down town, but get out among the 
flatters of Gotham and you'll find that their chief virtue is 
resignation to all sorts of inconveniences and petty rapaci- 
ties. It astonishes you—the number of plays that New 
Yorkers, in quite easy circumstances, do not see. It appals 
you to think that, in some respects, as a reader of contem- 
porary literature, you know more of New York than they 
do. The middle class New Yorker is getting to bea 
mournful specimen. He is cowed by the street car motor- 
men and conductors, by the ‘‘elevated’’ guards, by the 
janitors of flats, by policemen and inspectors, by shop- 
The shop-girls in New York stores are curt and 
impolite. Servants, with rare 
exceptions, are rude and disobedient. And the great vice 
of all the middle class and lower class people of New York 
—for there are classes here, if nowhere else in the coun- 
try—is that they all grovel before wealth. They don’t talk 
of anything but the yellow-journal brand of society gossip. 
They hate the people they grovel to. Why? Because of 
the yellow press. That press abuses the wealthy, editori- 
ally. Inthe local news columns the Astorbilts, the Mc- 
Flimseys, and all the rest of them are incessantly puffed 
and pictured as living lives that are dreams of elegant ease. 


keepers. 
The men clerks are worse. 


Truly the combined influence of debased journalism and 
vulgar wrath upon the people of New York City is destroy- 
ing much of the good spirit of the town. Money talks. 
Nowhere else in the world, I 
imagine, does money count for somuch. And yet—the 
masses of New Yorkers seem to be aware of their own con- 


They’ll point out to you the 


Money, money, money! 


temptibleness in this regard. 
rich men and women on the street as if they were gods 
and goddesses. After the rich 
The mob worships them, 
the ‘‘profesh’’ always seems to me silly, because it pays 
honor to perhaps the lowest form of ‘‘art.’’ Still one might 
worshiged were not those who 
After the actors in public re- 
gard come the prize-fighters. Even the prize-fighters who 
skin the public by means of fake fights. Take New York 
all in all and the ‘‘flash’’ thing is the thing that surely goes. 
Flash wealth, flash art, flash newspapers, flash politics! 
aggregation of people having for the 


come the actors and 


actresses. and the worship of 


tolerate this, if the most 
have least moral character. 


The city is a great 
greater part no other satisfaction than that they live in New 
York. Of course there are many thousand good, sweet- 
natured, refined people in the town, people as gentle and 
kind and tasteful and tactful and pure and true as you'll 
find anywhere on earth, but the New York that most im- 
presses the visitor, the New York that he mostly sees, is 
the most colossally garish, raw, false, fakey_congregation of 
folks that is to be found in all the range of human explora- 
tion. The people of New York are probably best explained 
by what they read. Well, they read the World, the Journal 
and things printed like the Sunday Telegraph and the 
Standard. Enough said! 
se 
The Theaters 

THE New Yorkers are still enraptured with ‘*Zaza.”’ 
They have lost interest in Mr. Sothern’s ‘‘Hamlet,”’ 
though there are always enough ‘‘yaps’’ in town to support 


Richard Mansfield has been 
playing ‘‘Henry IV.” but the papers don’t ‘take him quite 
so seriously as he takes himself. 


a Shakespearean production. 


Annie Russell is popular 
‘A Royal Family.’’ Otis 
Skinner is the newest matinee god, and Mrs. Sarah Cowell 


in a platitudinous play called 


Lemoyne seems to be coming into recognition after years 
of comparatively great popular blindness and critical neg- 
lect. Mr. James A. Herne struggles along trying to get 
some one to understand the ‘‘veritistic’’ m2thod, made 
famous by Ham Garland, applied to the stage. Maude 
Adams is thespian saint of the hour. Lillian Russell is at 
the other extreme of the list. But the New Yorkers don’t 
goto see plays or actors as/a rule. They read about them in 
the papers and admire and adore them exceedingly and 
talk about them interminably,—and look down with scorn 
upon the ‘‘jays’’ who go to the show. New York is too 
blase to be touched by the mimic life portrayed on the 
stage. It cares only for the stage as a thing of emphasis. 
And the louder the emphasis the better. Notoriety is the 
dream of the New Yorker. There must be something in 
stage art. Why? Because those who follow it 
their doings, sayings and pictures in the papers. 


can get 
The best 
play now running in New York, by the way, excepting of 
course, Shakespeare’s, is a play by a former Missourian, 
Augustus Thomas. It isn’t great as to}plot, but it’s true and 
sweet in treatment. But it has been seen twice in St. 
Louis and it ran for weeks and weeks in Chicag>, so 
there’s no use writing of it for MIRROR readers. 


se 


Smartdom 

NEW YORK swelldom has two great thinys to talk 
about. ‘‘Mome” Fish (Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish) and ‘‘Tess’’ 
Oelrichs have made up their quarrel. What they quarrelled 
about nobody knows, unless it was about that nondescriptly 
lovely thing ‘‘Harry’’ Lehr. But Mome and Tess, having 
made up, the universe is supposed to rest easier. 

Smartdom continues to gossip about the lady who was 
a Mrs. She and 
her husband are said not to live together most blissfully. 
All New York’s smart set are expecting something to hap- 


Vanderbilt and now is a Mrs. Belmont. 


pen, and what the something is, nobody not on the inside 
can find out. 

The newspapers have a mine of comment upon the fact 
that a young man named Stokes, whose family is im- 
mensely wealthy, while he is a multi-millionaire, has been 
ordained a preacher. The poor fellow is to be pitied. He 
is made ridiculous by being pointed out as a heroic ascetic. 
Then he is impliedly declared to be afraud. The people 
who write to the papers, want to know why he don’t give 
his money to the poor. Others ask, if a clergyman can be 
rich and honest. The case of young Stokes has been 
worked to the point of nauseation by the papers, but the 
working continues right along, and the poor plutocrat 
preacher pleads to be let alone to attend to his own busi- 
ness. But the press won’t let him. He will probably be 
driven out of the ministry inside of two years, for the yel- 
low reporters are laying for him to make a fool of himself 
or stumble in his path. Andthe New York mob enjoys 
that kind of a man-hunt. 

Swell golfers are now indignant that the recent open- 
ing of the schools has interfered with their pleasures. The 
boys having been sent to school, there is a scarcity of 
caddies at the golf-links. This is terrible. Think of the 
State forcing boys to school when the children might be so 
much better off if they were only allowed to run around 
the links after the swells. The society of the swell golfers 
has more saving grace than education. Hence, some of 
the high society folks are talking of having all laws re- 
pealed which tend to prevent the employment of children 
during the years in which children are most available as 


caddies. It wouldn’t do to hire men caddies. The 
swell young golf men  couldn’t ‘‘cuss’’ them. And, 
besides, the swells are afraid of a caddies’ union that 


might raise the rate of pay for the ennobling services 
that caddies have to perform. Those rich people do have 
money, but likewise they have grave troubles. 
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A Mystery 

NEW YORK has its usual fall ‘‘murder mystery.’’ 
A miserly, old, wealthy man named Rice died. The day 
after his death his lawyer, a man named Patrick, turned 
up with large cheques purporting to have been signed by 
Rice. A will also turned up, and the will made Patrick a 
heavy beneficiary. It_is claimed that the big cheques were 
forgeries, and that the signature tothe will is forgery also. 
The experts are expertizing in their usual absurd fashion. 
They profess to know so much about handwriting that they 
make themselves ridiculous. No man not an expert could 
be so sure of anything as these experts are about every- 
thing. The experts are backed up by the “‘new’’ iournal- 
ists, all of whom appear to think they are veritable Vidocqs. 
They are weaving webs of evidence around everybody. 
They are printing affilavits to show that Rice was a com- 
plete slave to his valet, who is alleged to have conspired 
with Patrick to murder Rice and get his money. The 
yellow papers will have it that Rice was poisoned. Thus 
far, no poison has been found in the chemical analysis 
made of Rice’s stomach. The course of these new j2urn- 
alists in treating the case of Patrick is much like that they 
took in the case of Molineaux. The papers appear to have 
determined, in the beginning, that Patrick, the lawyer, and 
Jones, the valet, are guilty. Now everything that possibly 
can be dug up against either man is turned against them 
both, and made to fit the theory of guilt. Nothing is pub- 
lished that tends to exculpate the men. No prominence is 
given their denials. If they have any friends those friends 
are not permitted to talk to the public through the papers. 
The two men are being hounded to the gallows. They 
may or may not be guilty, but the way in which the yellow 
papers assume the guilt of the men, without a particle of 
evidence that would justify the positiveness of the state- 
ments made about them, is a thing terrible to contemplate. 
The men are condemned before trial. The public is preju- 
diced against them. Their friends who might come for- 
ward are afraid of the manner in which the yellow devils 
of the press might treat them for daring to furnish any 
evidence in conflict with the newspaper theories. The 
newspapers are prosecutor, judge and jury. They were 
all those things in Molineaux’ case. They scared the courts 
and juries into a conviction of that young man on flimsy 
evidence, and now the New Yorkers, having taken time to 
think, are about convinced that Molineaux was not proved 
guilty. The Rice case has a queer look, but old Rice was 
a queer man in every way, and it seems to be outrageous 
that the papers of any community should assume the guilt 
of his only associates when the best detectives in New York 
admit that the circumstantial evidence is so slim as to be 
worthless, and whenit is not clear that Rice died by violence, 
or by poison. Trial by newspaper is getting to be too 
common in New York, and in every other big city. And 
if newspapers make mistakes they cannot be punished as 


judges and courts can be punished. 


Ft SF 
A Discredited Man 


DON’T venture to speak in praise of Bourke Cockran 
if you come to New York. He is an immensely discredited 


men. Good Democrats say that Cockran’s support of Mr. 
Bryan is hurting that gentleman. Think of it! Cockran 
who a few years ago was the idol of New York. Mention 


him in a miscellaneous crowd and he is sneered at. I have 
my own theory that men who succeed in New York are un- 
fortunate in that they excite more jealousy than such men 
excite anywhere else. It seems to me that Cockran is the 
victim of the same sort of jealousy that is displayed against 
Roosevelt. They are both marks for the venom of a lot of 
little literarians. Infact, a decided tendency to ‘‘knock’’ 
a successful man is found in the Gotham journalistic circle. 
Say an appreciative word for any one,from Steve Brodie to 
Archbishop Corrigan, and lo! the hammers are out, the 
Every man who has achieved 
‘What that 


knocking begins at once. 
any celebrity for anything isa ‘‘false alarm.’’ 
stiff! Why you poor misguided Westerner! He? Say 
he’s not right.’’ Thenthey tell you all about him. He has 
always arecord. He always is a case of a man who 
wouldn’t be anything but for some obscure person who 





@he Mlirror. 


New York is the home of the knocker from 
But all the knockers knock on Cockran. They 
The Republicans say it now. The 
He has been chummy 


made him. 
Knoxville. 
say he’s a mercenary. 
Democrats said it four years ago. 
with both sides. Both sides agree. Bourke appears to be 
out for jthe coin. And he gets it. But his future is be- 
hind him. In his case the knocking has been effective. 
Croker’s comment, when Cockran demanded a private car 
for his speaking tour—‘‘ What’s the matter with a freight ?,’’ 
—seems to have caught the New Yorkers, and at almost 
every mention of Cockran’s name Cockran the Crokerian 
query is hurled at you. Cockran once had hopes of great 
things. They are gone. He is generally believed to have 
been ungrateful to the powers that helped him along, and 
‘the people of Gotham don’t like ingrates. 
ze 
The War Against Pain 

OUR friends, the clergy, soon will have to make another 
fight against the march of science, for a New York doctor 
has discovered a means whereby to circumvent the fulfil- 
ment of the decree set forth in the Bible, that women shall 
bring forth their offspring in pain and sorrow. This doctor 
has found a new method of producing anesthesia by the 
injection of a solution of cocaine in the lower portion of 
the spinal canal. This method temporarily destroys all 
sensitiveness in the roots of the various nerves having their 
origin in that portion of the spinal cord. This enables 
amputation of the limbs below the point of injection with- 
out the infliction of pain, and marvelous stories are told of 
cases in which the subjects have watched, smilingly, the 
performance of operations which are among the most pain- 
ful known to surgery. The greatest triumph of the method, 
thus far, has been its success in the abolition of the pains 
of maternity, and if this be a sure preventive of those 
agonies, all mankind will rise up and call Dr. Leonard 


Corning blessed. 
se 


St. Louis in New York 
WHEN the St. Louisan shows up in New York, even 
at this late date, he is met with the inquiry, ‘‘Well, have 
they quit stripping women out your way?’’ It will take the 
city years to get over the effects of the wide publicity given 
to those performances during the street-car strike. It is 
my opinion that the expenditure of $15,000,000 on a 
World’s Fair will be about the only thing that ever can wipe 
out the woman-stripping episodes, and the wiping out of 
the memory of those things will be well worth the expendi- 
ture. The World’s Fair project is hardly known of in 
New York, or elsewhere, outside of St. Louis. The 
frequency with which I have been questioned about the 
woman-stripping affairs convinces me that a World’s Fair 
news bureau should be about the first thing to which a big 
appropriation should be given from the World’s Fair fund. 
St. Louis has been damaged more by the street-car strike 
than Galveston was by the winds and waters. 
Fe 
Roosevelt’s “Cromwell” 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S book on ‘‘Cromwell: The Man 
and His Times,’’ is, whatever else may be said, interesting 
It is not a great critical estimate of 
‘‘Old Noll.’’ It displays no great research. In its off- 
handedness it is very journalistic and cock-sure. But it has 
all the Rough-Rider’s breeziness and, indeed, it is as full 
of Roosevelt as it isof Cromwell. It is strong in its justifica- 
tion of nearly everything Cromwell ever did, except the 
Drogheda massacre. Col. Roosevelt’s approval of Cromwell 
extends toeverything except his dealings with the Irish. 
Itseems that the gallant Colonel goes out of his way to 
excuse himself to the Irish for making a hero of Cromwell. 
But Col. Teddy likes Cromwell because he was ‘‘strenu- 
ous.’’ He likes Cromwell because Cromwell understood 
the value of cavalry. He loves Cromwell because that 
worthy went ahead and did things that were, perhaps, 
wrong, but were the only things to be done because Crom- 
well was the only man capable of doing anything. He ap- 
proves of Cromwell’s seizure of the reins of government. 
It wasn’t the thing that accorded with the Protector’s 
formerly expressed convictions of government, but even at 


and easy reading. 
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that it was the only thing that seemed to be possible. Of 
course the gallant Colonel appears to criticize’ bis hero, but 
the fact remains that the book is a glorification of the strong 
man’s strength quite independent of his righteousness. 
The study is a great plea in justification of opportunism. 
It never fails to set forth the doctrine that freedom is for 
those who ‘‘prove themselves worthy of it.’’ It insists that 
there may be an inglorious peace and there is an insinua- 
tion all through the book that war is the great regenerator 
of nations. After reading ‘‘Oliver Cromwell’’ one is 
almost prepared to vote for M:Kinley; without farther 
question. Cromwell was an usurper of authority. He 
used the army to accomplish the smothering of parliaments. 
He did as he pleased and pursued the tactics that he had 
denounced in Charles the First. Cromwell’s intentions 
were good. While the gallant candidate for Vice-President 
explicitly repudiates many of the things that his hero did, 
there is an implicit hint that if only Cromwell had been a 
little sleeker in the proceedure of making himself the su- 
perior of the representatives of the people—as Mr. McKin- 
ley has done, for instance—the Cromwellian record would 
have been flawless. I do not mean to insinuate that Col. 
Roosevelt’s book, which is published by the Scribners, is a 
campaign document. Not atall. Itis simply the logical 
result of the study of such a man as Cromwell by such a 
man as Roosevelt. The book makes a brave show of a 
strong constitutionalism, but it is only a show at best. The 
Rooseveltian study of Cromwell is visisection with a meat- 
axe, rather than witha scalpel. Itis not comparable at all 
with Mr. Morley’s study of Cromwell. Mr. Morley knows 
more about Cromwell than Colonel Roosevelt ever took the 
trouble to find out. Mr. Morley is a literary artist, a fine 
philosopher. Colonel Roosevelt is a rough and ready 
analys! of character. He hits it off sometimes exceedingly 
well, but his Cromwell is not that strange, awful thing a 
great man, which Morley’s Cromwell is from the begin- 
ning. Mr. Morley’s hero is a giant informed with a great 
soul and pursuing a great dream. Colonel Roosevelt’s 
hero is—well, he is a sort of a Colonel Roosevelt. The un- 
conscious identification of Cromwell with Roosevelt is, at 
times, amusing. It does not become offensive, but it 
comes very near it at times, when the biographer indulges 
in paragraphs that are flagrant ‘‘asides’’ to the reader, as 
if to say, apply this to the present campaign in the 
United States, or contrast this with the deeds we did 
But all this is so unconsciously done 
that the incongruity within the limits of 
self-revelation in authorship. When Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s Cromwell appears in book form it will be 
a rare delight to read it in comparison with Col. Roose- 
velt’s study. But no one expects from Col. Roosevelt any- 
thing that is expected from Mr. Morley, or vice versa. 
They are different types of men, both right and both 
wrong in a way, but both doing the best they know how to 
keep the world going in the right direction. I am afraid, 
however, that, notwithstanding any great admiration for 
Col. Roosevelt, the logical outcome of his conception of 
Cromwell’s conduct would not be the best thing that could 
happen to this} republic. This country doesn’t need a 
Cromwell, though it has needed a Roosevelt. Mr. Roose- 
velt, let us hope, will never get to imagining himself a 
Cromwell, though he may, without harm, continue to 
imagine Cromwell a Roosevelt. I live in a fond hope that 
the New York Evzning Post will assign to Mr. E. L. God- 
kin, retired, the task of writing a review of the Roosevelt 
and the Morley ‘‘Cromwell’’ together. 


at San Juan. 
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An English Parallel 

AN interesting parallelism is discovered in the plight of 
the Liberal party in England to the plight ot the Democrats 
in this country. The English Liberals are all torn up. Be- 
tween Roseberry and Campbell-Bannerman the British 
Liberals areas divided, or more so, as were the Democrats 
with regard to Bryan and Cleveland. InGreat Britain, as 
here, a great wave of something or other has swept away 
the party of liberal ideas. Somehow, the race in both 


countries has elected not to listen to fine theories of free- 
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dom. The race loves freedom well enough, but it doesn’t 
particularly care to apply an abstract principle to concrete 
cases. The man who talks altruism as to the inferior races 
is smiled at, unless his altruism is of the sort that recog- 
nizes a duty to others only in so far as itis not inconsistent 
with our duty to look out for our own interests first. The 
British workingman has succumbed to the Khaki campaign 
quite generally. Morley and Stead and Labouchere and the 
other thinking men who condemned the Boer war have 
been unheeded. They received even less of a hearing 
than has been accorded, in this country, to Senator Hoar, 
Mr. Garrison, Senator Wellington and other repudiators of 
Liberal leaders have been only half-hearted in 


They have not 


conquest. 
condemning the evils of the Boer war. 
dared to go before the people solidly on the platform that 
the Boer war has been a failure. In this country, Bryan 
alone is sincere in his denunciation of the Philippine war. 
The other leaders were all more or less thinly disguised 
expansionists until Mr. Bryan ‘‘made the face’’ by his at- 
tack on imperialism. The fact that so many Democratic 
leaders are expansionists accounts, toa great extent, for the 
apathy of which we hear so much. I wonder if it is pos- 
sible that the analogy between the British Liberals and the 
American Democrats will be carried farther and result ina 
declaration for the Khaki idea by the American working- 
man. ‘‘The flag’’ is a great asset for a party, and if the 
McKinley administration can use it as effectively as ‘‘Joe’’ 
Chamberlain has used it and the American workingman 
succumbs to the same influences that sway his English 
brother, why the election will be ‘‘dead easy’’ for the party 
of Mr. Hanna. 
FF 
Footballitis 
THE country now has its annual attack of footballitis. 
The disease is worse this year than ever before. The base- 
ball player is in eclipse. The mop-headed youths in 
padded trouserines have the center of the stage. The col- 
lege-men all over the land are becoming violently insane on 
the subject of the merits of their respective clubs. The 
University clubs in all the big cities are in danger of need- 
ing the police to quell arguments about the various elevens. 
Up to Sunday the games have been pretty bad, according 
to the experts, because football is a game not to be played 
effectively in weather that is hot and sticky. There were, 
in the issue of the New York Sun, of Sunday, dispatches, 
short and long, concerning not less than thirty games, and 
the Sunday schedule contained as many more. The foot- 
ball season is going to partake of the general characteristics 
of the time. That is to say, itis going to be a season of 
expansion and strenuosity. 


The Gotham Art Idea 
IN the metropolis of the nation there is a strong fascin- 
ation for the unnatural pleasure of viewing life as a sort of 
copy from art, rather than regarding art as a copying of 
nature. The other evening, from the top of one of the tall 
buildings down near the Battery, the writer and a friend 
had a glorious view of a peculiarly gorg:ous sunset, one of 
those sunsets in which the clouds seem to be living flame. 
A remark about the beauty of the scene elicited a conces- 
sion of acertain amount of interest from the confirmed 
Gothamite. ‘‘It is fine, isn’t it? Don’t you know it makes 
me think of Loie Fuller’s fire-dance.’’ ‘‘Indeed?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
only Loie gives more beautiful effects, don’t you know.’’ 
It is said that an Englishman once looked at a beautiful sun- 
set and exclaimed: ‘‘My God, that’s almost as fine asa 
Turner!’’ I think the New Yorker’s appreciation has the 
Britisher’s beaten by several miles. 
se SF 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s Act 
SPEAKING of sport, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has 
done the handsome thing ina handsome manner. He has 
relinquished all the prizes won by his yacht, Rainbow, during 
He has written a letter to the regatta 
the various clubs and associations under 


the past season. 
committees of 
whose auspices he sailed the Rainbow, stating that he had 
made a blunder in interpreting the rules for the 70-footers. 





OQhe Mirror. 


It seems that he thought he had aright to take on additional 
ballast in order to increase the length of the water-line of 
his yacht, after the official measurements had been made 
for the regattas. It is said that Mr. Vanderbilt’s letter 
was brought out by his having heard the complaints of the 
owners of yachts he had beaten. Mr. Vanderbilt’s action, 
however, is proof that he acted in good faith in permitting 
violation of the regatta rules. He has given up in all eight 
prizes. The world of gentlemen sports talks very highly 
of the character of Mr. Vanderbilt’s action in the matter. 
The Vanderbilts appear to be a very superior breed of 
millionaire, and the superiority shows itself in almost every 
matter in which the family comes before the public. Blood 
will tell in spite of money and everything else. 
Fe 
Difference in Civilization 

THERE is certainly a vast difference between Occi- 
dental and Oriental ideas. The message of the Emperor 
of China tothe Emperor of Germany, and the latter’s 
reply, vividly illustrate this. Emperor Kwang Su thought 
that the erection of a temple, prayers and libations would 
amply atone for the foul assassination of Baron von 
Ketteler, the German Ambassador. He had no adequate 
conception of the sacredness of the person of an Ambassa- 
According to Occidental ideas, the murder of a 
nation’s representative is the worst crime known to inter- 
national law. The German Emperor has, undoubtedly, 
some funny and, sometimes, rather alarming idiosyncrasies, 
but European civilization is with him in his stern demands 
for punishment of those Chinese bandits and assassins that 
put to death his representative at Pekin and so many inno- 
cent Christians, besides sieging and terrorizing the legations 
of other nations for many weeks. Libations and temple- 
building alone will not satisfy justice, and not atone for the 
outrages committed. Prince Tuan and his co-conspirators, 
whose guilt cannot be questioned, should and will be pun- 
ished. The American administration, methinks, is making 
a grave mistake in withdrawing its forces from China. 
This is demonstrated by the vigorous resolutions, passed by 
American residents in Northern China, in condemnation of 
There should be notruckling, 
in a crisis of this kind, to the anti-imperialistic spirit. We 
have interests at stake, as wellas other nations. Our 
citizens should be fully protected in life, liberty and prop- 
erty. A weak-kneed policy will, in the end, not be popu- 
lar. The Administration should adopt a firm attitude, and 
heartily co-operate with the other nations. 

Fe 


dor. 


the Administration’s policy. 


Campaign Funds 

THERE is a big howl everywhere for campaign con- 
tributions. Mr. Hanna as well as Mr. Jones make piteous 
appeals for financial assistance to assure success for their 
respective tickets. The lack of funds may be ascribed to 
the apathy of the public. There is also a growing disposi- 
tion to discountenance the lavish use of funds in election 
campaigns. The people are becoming disgusted with the 
abominable extravagance that has, for such a long time, 
characterized elections in this country. Unlimited funds 
encourage political corruption and the befouling of the 
ballot-box. Public-spirited citizens, in both great parties, 
will not be alarmed at the undying appeals for campaign- 
money that issue from national headquarters. They will 
vote according to their convictions, and bid welcome to the 
signs that money is gradually losing its vital influence 
among the honest;masses of the voters. 

se 
Socialistic New South Wales 

WHAT is the matter with New South Wales? That 
British colony reports increased taxation and debt, a prac- 
tical cessation of all immigration, and a decline in the birth- 
rate. Although the population increased perceptibly in the 
last five years, compared with the five preceding years, 
the excess of births over deaths is 15,000 less. This is 
certainly an interesting sociological phenomenon, and very 
difficult to explain. In spite of a decided improvement in 
the rest of the Australian colonies, New South Wales re- 
mains almost stationary in population, while it is deteriorat- 








ing in respect to wealth. There is a belief that the admin- 
istration of the colony is too much infected with socialistic 
ideas. Expenses for old-age pensions, maintenance of 
Government railroads, and other socialistic ventures are 
steadily increasing the public debt and rendering the sys- 
tem of taxation oppressive. 
st St 
The Coal Strike 

THE anthracite coal strike isa national calamity. It 
should be settled as speedily as possible. The obstinacy 
with which the operators and railroad companies refuse to 
In the words of Talley- 
An in- 


recognize the Union is damnable. 
rand, it is worse than a crime, it is a blunder. 
crease in wages of 10 per cent. has been granted. Is not 
this a recognition of the Union? Why not go a step further 
and meet the men half way? The demands of the strikers 
are, in the main, reasonable; there is nothing extravagant 
about them. The trouble is that the capital stock of the 
railroad companies contains too much water. Dividends 
must be earned to satisfy share-holders. Without high 
transportation rates, nothing could be paid on the stock, 
There is the rub. A granting of the just demands of the 
miners would wipe out dividends. Under such circum- 
stances, the miner has to suffer from the sins of inflation. 
There is also ground for the suspicion that some stock- 
jobbing scheme is connected with this strike. Whatever 
the reasons for this deplorable state of affairs may be, 
something should be done, and that quickly, to make an 
end of it. It is a national disgrace, and an intolerable 
hardship upon the public. 
Uncle Fuller. 
eee 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK. 





AN EXPERT’S OPINION OF BRYAN’S CHANCES. 





(For the MIRROR.) 

HE editor of the MIRROR, in a recent article which 
fi was copied by the New York Sun and attracted 
much attention here, expressed the opinion that, at 
the time of writing, Bryan ledin the running. A few days 
ago I heard Mr. Willson, the political expert of the New 
York World (which is not heartily for the Democratic can- 
didate) put this view into a mathematical formula. 
Acquiescing in the justice of the MIRROR’S observation, 
he added that Bryan’s chance as to McKinley’s seemed to 

him in the ratio of 544 to 444. 

Mr. Willson was connected with the Democratic National 
Bureau in Mr. Cleveland’s last successful campaign. His 
confidence that Mr. Cleveland would be elected was not at 
that time shared by many of his associates, of whom the 
present writer was one. Then, as now, the Republicans had 
most of the money and burned most of the Greek fire. If 
there be a difference, it is that the present Democratic cam- 
paign in New York City holds out a stronger hope for 
Bryan than did that of 1892 for Cleveland. Tammany is 
making the effort of its life to pileup an unprecedented 
Mr. Croker has issued a decree to his district 
captains that they must account for every vote. A vigorous 
house-to-house canvass is now in progress. Tammany 
counts on a plump hundred thousand majority for the 
National and State tickets. A gentleman, who stands in a 
near degree of intimacy to the Tammany leader, tells me 
that he has never known Mr. Croker to be so thoroughly in 
earnest as he isin the present campaign. The reason is 
obvious. For the first time in his career Richard Croker is 
in hearty accord with the national leader of his party, and 
Tammany has given pledges which she must redeem. All 
signs are that she will be faithful to her word, and New 
York, the center of the money power, may furnish the 
most dramatic surprise of the great contest. 


majority. 


Spectacularly, the Democratic campaign offers a won- 
derful contrast to that of four years ago. Tammany leads 
in the display of bunting and banners; leads also in the 
number and enthusiasm of her public meetings. Broadway, 
which witnessed the great sound-money parade four years 
back, and where, in all its extent, scarcely a lithograph of 
Bryan was to be seen, is now overhung at almost every 
square with the triumphant effigy of the Nebraskan. They 
are splendid banners, too, and Tammany must have gone 
deep into her pocket for this single item of expense. 
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it is true no Bryan banner flaunts in Wall Street, the 
air of the Octopus, nor is the pictured smugness of 
William McKinley there exposed on high. Instead, the 
bulls and bears, with an eye to dramatic effect, have raised 
, single standard with this pregnant inscription: 

The Democratic party stands on the money question exactly 
vhere it stood in 1896! William Jennings Bryan. 

This alone is shrewdly calculated to take care of any 
waverers in the realm of Gog and Magog. 

The gentleman quoted above was asked how he could 
explain the aggressive fact of Republican confidence, as 
opposed to his own observation and that of the MIRROR. 
His answer was terse and conclusive: 


Mr. McKinley, in 1896, carried certain States the electoral 
count of which far exceeded the entire male population of those 
States. 

Mr. Wilson is not an alarmist. He is a newspaper 
man of long experience and probably has no superior in 
his knowledge of electoral statistics. He is not widely 
known, but this is true of the best newspaper minds of 
New York. For example, the name of the chief editorial 
writer of the Sun is hardly known beyond the limits of 
Park Row; nor is Park Row always sure of its great men. 
I make this point in order that the significance of such an 
expression, from a man peculiarly competent to speak, may 
be understood. All rumors ‘‘go’’ in campaign time, and 
the tolerant public good-naturedly dismisses the worst of 
them as ‘‘a good enough Morgan.’’ Yet the idea is grow- 
ing in the East that Mr. Bryan’s defeat is to be compassed 
at any hazard, and that if, as seems not improbable, a dis- 
puted election shall throw the contest into Congress, the 
Republican majority will know how to assure the final re- 
sult. Bets have been made in New York that, even if 
elected, Mr. Bryan will never be seated. I have heard an 
eminent journalist express the fear that should the election 
be in dispute, the menace of civil war which the alleged 
counting out of Tilden raised, will be brought terribly near 
tothe American people. Mr. Bryan, in his remarkable 
speech before the Democratic clubs at Indianapolis, warned 
them that their duty lay not merely in getting votes for the 
ticket, but in seeing to it that the votes are honestly counted. 
So we have here a bugaboo as formidable as has ever been 
brought to naught by the invincible temper, good sense 
and patriotism of the American people. 


ut 

There is a curious apathy in the Republican end of the 
campaign. Mr. Odell, the candidate for Governor and the 
right hand of Platt, makes no speeches. He makes no 
‘‘bones’’ of saying that he can putin his time to better 
purpose. The Democratic press is inclined to agree with 
him, but it is said the great Mr. Hanna, who is doing the 
Brutus act himself, wants more activity and less reliance 
upon the persuasive agency of a vast corruption fund. 
Even the irrepressible Depew limits his unrivaled powers 
as a spell-binder chiefly to some banner-raisings at his 
native Peekskill. 

The brunt of Republican campaign oratory in the State 
seems to be borne by the absurd little Tim Woodruff who, 
after advertising the country that he deemed himself worthy 
of the second place on the National ticket, was glad to hitch 
on to the coat-tails of Odell. The power of Platt remains 
the enduring marvel of New York politics, and he never 
subjected it to a severer test than when he forced Roose- 
velt out of the State and nominated his handy man for 
Governor. It looks as if the Independent vote will go to 
Stanchfield, and, if it were not a presidential year, the 
latter’s election would be assured. But perhaps the astute 
T. C. Platt has laid his plans with a view to all the circum- 
stances. It is at least certain that he is plunging this time 
as he never plunged before. 

st 


A dispatch from St. Louis conveys the news, true or 
false, thatthe Republican managers in your town have 
prevented the Hon. Bourke Cockran from keeping an en- 
gagement by the effectual method of hiring every hall in 
advance. I trust that St. Louis will not be debarred the 
pleasure of hearing Cockran on a subject which fully exer- 
cises his noble oratorical powers. The theme of imperial- 
ism is, for strong racial reasons, the most inspiring that could 
be suggested for the genius of Cockran. How exhaustively 
he has read for it appears in his addresses and articles 
contributed to the press. Something of the authority of 
Burke and the rhetoric of Sheridan he has imported into 
the discussion. Cockran is enormously in earnest and 
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firmly persuaded that Bryan—whom he opposed with no 
lack of rhetoric four years ago—will be elected. The 
issue of imperialism enables the great ex-Tammany spokes- 
man to get back to his own party. But there is no question 
of Cockran’s sincerity. I know—and the fact is here 
printed for the first time—that he offered his personal 
cheque to cover a very large deficiency in the accounts of 
the American Pro-Boer committee. 

But the city which has heard and admired Mr. Web. 
Davis should, by way of exemplary penance, be allowed to 
hear and admire Bourke Cockran at his best. 

Michael Monahan. 

New York, Oct. 6, 1900. 
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THE PIPES OF PAN. 


CHANT ROYAL. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
DRAGON fly skimmed lightly overhead, 
A Through the rich golden glamour of the day; 
Then, with light, quivering wings of gauze outspread, 
A living jewel, winged his flight away. 
The water lilies on the murmuring stream 
Rocked gently in the breathless noontide’s gleam, 
And in white silence of pure beauty bent 
Their loveliness unto the wave, content; 
When, sudden, clearly sweet and echoing wide, 
One silver note thrilled, by the goat-god sent— 
Pan blew his pipes along the waterside. 


The day stood still to listen, and the red, 

Slow, burning sun paused doubtingly to stay 
Where the sweet challenge, as an arrow sped, 

Had pierced his golden shield. The roundelay 
Of happy hearted birds was hushed. The gleam 
Of sunlight lay as a forgotten dream 
Across the lilies, and no blandishment 
Of rippling waves with voices eloquent 

Could move them now to murmur to the tide, 
As low they bend with faces reverent— 

Pan blew his pipes along the waterside. 


The reeds swayed lightly from their oozy bed 
Around whose base the dimpling waters play, 
And shivered with the ecstasy inbred 
In their deep stems,and from the hampering clay, 
In music’s anguish, strove with one supreme 
Heart-struggle to be free, and so redeem 
Their silence with an echo, confident 
And but their freedom gained the power were lent, 
Since these same notes their hearts must surely hide, 
As through the swaying reeds the murmur went— 
Pan blew his pipes along the waterside. 


Sweet, sweet and clear. The very air seemed dead. 
The faintest zephyr scarcely might essay 
To whisper now. The silence overspread 
All save the thrilling sweetness of that lay. 
And locked in the enchantment of the theme 
Whiter the lilies turned when the extreme 
Passion of song their golden bosoms rent 
And with their pale, cold loveliness was blent, 
When, holier than the dove’s note o’er the tide, 
Drifting the voice of nature’s full content, 
Pan blew his pipes along the waterside. 


Amid the rushes rears a shaggy head 
With round-set lips, and nimble hands astray 
Across the trembling pipes whose reeds are wed 
To purest melody as they obey 
The great, goat-god. And all the rushes seem 
Atremble with delight, and haply deem 
They, too, may serve to voice the god’s intent 
And sing beneath his will omnipotent. 
See how they toss their plumy heads in pride, 
While with deep eyes of peace on heaven bent 
Pan blew his pipes along the waterside. 


ENVOY, 
Love, read herein fair nature’s complement, 
Still o’er the sounding pipes her love is spent; 
In field and flood the melody must bide 
As in the distant past you so lament, 
Pan blew his pipes along the waterside. 
Beatrice St. George. 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 





AS NARRATED BY AN EMINENT ASTRONOMER. 


NE of the dangers to be apprehended in these days 
() of cheap publications is the inclination on the part 
of the omnivorous reader to grab at everything 
within reich. This tendency to cram the mind with all 
kinds of mental food, regardless of quality or digestibility, 
but with regard only to quantity is, and bas long been, 
recognized as unwholesome. It is ‘‘the dangerous thing’’ 
of the poet’s aphorism, ‘‘the little learning’’ to. be repre- 
hended, among other reasons, because it makes a 
‘fsmatterer’’ of the student, and a ‘‘smatterer’’ is the 
scientific and philosophic ‘‘Jack of all trades and master of 
none.’’ Of course there are many matters in science and 
art lying well within the scope of the man of average in- 
telligence—the nuggets that lie on the surface that can be 
easily gathered, and which the gatherer is happier for pos- 
sessing.. ‘‘The more things thou learnest to know and en- 
joy,’’ says Palen, ‘‘the greater for thee the happiness of 
living.’’ 
& 
There is hardly any subject which is more likely to be 


absorbed by the ‘‘smatterer’’ than the facts and deductions 
of astronomy. A school-boy, for instance, is told the mean 
distance of the Sun and Moon from the Earth, but the pro- 
cess by which their calculations was made is matter for far 
more advanced thinkers. Perhaps the mere figures which 
a boy or girl learn of planetary distances are useless, mental 
burdens, unless, indeed, they may induce a desire for 
greater knowledge on the subject. In this direction, of late 
years, have appeared a number of works on astronomy, some 
of them giving the processes by which the scientific data 
have been derived. Such a work is ‘‘The Story of the 
Heavens,’’ by Sir Robert S. Ball, (the Lowndean Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Cambridge University, formerly 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland, author of ‘‘Star-Land,’’) a 
new and revised edition of which has been recently pub- 
lished. In narrating his story the author has given, in all 
instances, the reasons why—of all deductions. He answers 
such questions as: ‘‘What is the Sun? how hot, how big, 
and how distant? Whence comes its heat? What is the 
Moon? What are its landscapes like? How does the 
Moon move? How is it related to the Earth? Are the 
planets globes like that on which we live? How large are 
they, and how far off? What do we know of the satellites 
of Jupiter, and of the rings of Saturn? How was Uranus 
discovered? What was the intellectual triumph which 
brought the planet Neptune to light? Can we discover the 
laws governing the seemingly capricious movements of 
comets? Do we know anything of their nature and of the 
marvelous tails with which they are often decorated? What 
can be told about the shooting-stars which so often dash 
into our atmosphere and perish in a streak of splendor? 
What is the nature of the Constellations, and of the hosts 
of smaller stars which our telescopes disclose? Can it be 
true that these countless orbs are really majestic suns? 
What have we to tell of the different varieties of stars—of 
colored stars, of variable stars, of double stars, of multiple 
stars, of stars that seem to move, and of stars that seem at 
rest? What of those glorious objects, the great star clus- 
ters? What of the Milky Way? What can we learn of 
the marvelous nebulz poised at an immeasurable distance?’’ 

Such is the programme set for his ‘‘Story,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Ball, and while it is surely an inclusive one he has 
very thoroughly filled it, and more, adding much useful in- 
formation on topics such as disquisitions on the astronomi- 
cal observatory andits apparatus, the law of gravitation, 
the precession and nutation of the earth’s axis, the aberra- 
tion of light, the astronomical significance of heat, anda 
very interesting chapter on ‘‘The Tides.” 

oe 

While this menu of the astronomical banquet may sug- 
gest rather dry reading, the reader will find it to be quite 
the contrary. Sir Robert Ball is an ideal lecturer and his 
‘‘Story of the Heavens’’ is written on the gradus ad gradum 
plan which makes each topic clear and plain enough for 
popular reading but none the less true to all the latest and 
most reliable discoveries of the world’s star-gazers. There 
is nothing of the pedant in his discourses. He speaks, not 
from paucity, but from the overflowing fulness of the 
knowledge of his theme and with an enthusiastic eloquence 
that captivates the reader and carries him absorbedly on 
the celestial voyage. Inthis particular field of popularizing 
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astronomy he differs in his style, as in his methods, from 
the clever French astronomer, Flammarion, whois so often 
quoted in the newspapers, for, unlike the latter, he does not 
strain at effect nor attempt to dazzle the imagination with 
brilliant speculations which too often rest on slender phil- 
osophic bases. On all moot subjects the ground taken is 
the conservative one, as becomes a Cambridge professor, 
who evidently believes in and follows the ancient rule, 
‘Prove all things, hold fast to that which is true.” And in 
his ‘‘Story of the Heavens,’’ the author, while not less 
graphic, is quite as interesting and readable as was the late 
Professor Richard Proctor, who did so much to popularize 
astronomy by his lectures and books. 

It is easy to cull from the five or six hundred pages of 
such a book paragraphs that read like excerpts from an 
oration. The peroration of the chapter on the Sun is a 
good example of oratorical style. ‘‘The Sun’s gracious 
beams supply the magic power that enables the corn to 
grow andripen. It is the heat of the Sun which raises 
water from the ocean in the form of vapor, and then sends 
down that vapor as rain to refresh the earth and to fill the 
rivers which bear our ships down to the ocean. It is the 
heat of the Sun beating on the large Continents which 
gives rise to the breezes and winds that waft our vessels 
across the deep; and when, ona winter’s evening, we draw 
around the fire and feel its invigorating rays, we are only 
enjoying sunbeams which shone on the earth countless 
ages ago. The heat in those ancient sunbeams developed 
the mighty vegetation of the Coal Period, and in the form 
of coal that heat has slumbered for millions of years, till 
we now call it again into activity. It is the power of the 
Sun, stored up in coal, that urges on our steam engines. 
It is the light of the Sun, stored up in the coal, that beams 
from every gas-light in our city.’? While there is not, per- 
haps, in the foregoing any facts that the intelligent reader 
has not seen before, still it is much to have those facts so 
lucidly, one might almost say rhythmically expressed. 
They suggest the poet’s pzean of triumph: 


“O thou art glorious, Orb of day! 
Creation swells a choral lay 
To welcome thy return! 
From thee all nature draws her hues, 
Thy beams the insect’s wings suffuse 
And in the diamond burn!”’ 


On the interesting question: Are the stars inhabited? 
Professor Ball claims that, while science can make no re- 
sponse, it is impossible to resist a conjecture. ‘‘We find 
life,’’ he says ‘‘under the most varied conditions that can 
be conceived. Itis met with under the burning heat of 
the tropics and inthe everlasting frost at the poles. We 
find life in caves where not a ray of light ever penetrates,’ 
and he concludes that a closer view of some of the celestial 
bodies would probably prove that they teem with lite— 
‘‘life specially adapted to their environment... Life it 
may be, stranger than ever Dante described or Dore 
sketched.’’ He further finds a philosophic idea crystallized 
in the language of Tennyson: — 


“This truth within thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 


“Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres?” 


The reasons why scientists believe that there is no life, 
such as we find on the Earth, in the Moon, are duly set 
forth as coming from the lack of atmosphere. Yet in the 
foot-note (p. 102) to the chapter on the Moon, in alluding 
tothe proof furnished by occultation of a star, he says: 
‘“‘The length of time, during which the Moon hides the 
star, would be slightly shorter than the computed time, if 
the Moon had an atmosphere capable of sensibly refracting 
the light from the star.’’ Buta slight doubt is suggested 
in the final clause: Our observations do not indicate this 
with certainty. 

sz 


The chapter devoted to The Tides is, as_ before 
noted, one of the most interesting in ‘‘The Story.’’ Sir 
Robert Ball, following the theory of ‘‘Tidal Evolution,’’ of 
Professor Darwin, shows how the tides were first observed, 
how the connection between the tides and the Moon was 
discovered, and the marvelous work accomplished by the 
tides. It will be a new idea to many that the tides are in- 
creasing the length of the day, and to find the scientific 
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reason therefor; also that they have influence in moulding 
the Solar System generally. Following Dr. See, our author 
also suggests that the tides may be accountable for the 
highly eccentric orbits of double-star systems. 

The chapter entitled, ‘‘The Planet of Romance,’’ deals, 
in a reasonable way, with the argument pro et con regarding 
the hypothetical Vulcan. 

The book, which is handsomely printed, is illustrated 
with a number ot colored engravings from photographs, of 
Sun spots, the Corona and the weird Lunar Craters, these, 
together with many diagrams and wood-engravings, adding 
greatly to the value of the work. This brief sketch can be 
fitly concluded with the talented author’s conclusion of his 
‘‘Story’’—the final sentences of his work. Speaking of the 
little seen with the greatest telescopes in comparison with 
the whole extent of infinite space, Professor Ball says: 

‘“‘Imagine a mighty globe described in space, a globe of 
such stupendous dimensions that it shall include the Sun 
and his system, all the stars and nebu!z, and even all the 
objects which our finite capacities can imagine. Yet, what 
ratio must the volume of this great globe bear to the whole 
extent of infinite space? The ratio is infinitely less than 
that which the water in a single drop of dew bears to the 
water in the whole Atlantic O:ean.”’ 

[Cassell & Company, Publishers, New York. 
$3 50 | 
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THE SHRINKAGE OF THE WORLD. 





SOME EFFECTS OF RAPID INTERCOMMUNICATION. 


E wonder sometimes, says the London Spectator, 

\ | \ what the ultimate result of the shrinkage of the 
world will be. It is going on very fast. Size 

is measurable by distance, and distance by the speed at 
which it can be traversed, and this speed, as regards ocean 
traveling, increases every year. India, which in 1850 was 
thirty-two days distant from London, is now only seventeen, 
and five years hence will be only ten. The Deutschland has 
performed the voyage from America to Europe at an aver- 
age rate of twenty-three knots an hour, and, at that rate, a 
similar steamer would reach Bombay in ten days or Hong- 
kong in seventeen. A very slight improvement, almost in- 
evitable within the five years, will give us a speed in 
traversing the ocean of twenty-six knots an hour, or seven 
hundred miles a day, and that means, speaking roughly, 
that Australia will be reached from Europe in sixteen days. 
That rate, moreover, is by no means the greatest attainable. 
If the turbine system is found applicable to the largest ships, 
as it already is to the ‘‘destroyers,’’ or if the principle of 
the electric motor-car can be applied to ships—which is at 
all events possible—the normal rate of ocean traveling will 
be forty miles an hour, and India will be accessible within 
the week, and North China or Australia within the fortnight. 
The world, in fact, for purposes of intercommunication will 
be reduced to a third of the size it possessed half a century 
ago, and a tenth of the size it had when the century began. 
This, be it remembered, is no dream of a man sitting at a 
desk and ignoring obstacles. It is a mere statement of 
what must be if improvements already effected are applied 
upon a somewhat wider scale. What, we ask again, will 
be the result of such speed? In one way it should be good, 
for knowledge will be increased. The deterrent idea of 
remoteness will disappear, every country will become in- 
teresting, and every country will be visited and explored by 
multitudes of men with mind. Distance divides us more 
than we think. Men are impatient of correspondence 
which cannot be answered within months, they are reluctant 
to waste more thanacertain amount of time in traveling 
from point to point, and they shut their minds to events 
which occur at too great a distance for information to be 
quickly verified or confuted. It is not only their energy 
which is overtaxed, but their imagination. If China were 
only the distance of a day’s journey we should soon know 
China as we know France, should be interested in Chinese 
actions from day to day, and should lose, gradually no 
doubt, but completely, that sense of bewilderment which, 
at present, more than anything else divides Europe from 
China. That must be good to a certain extent, for we are 
coerced into intercourse with China, and a better knowledge 
of those with whom you have constant intercourse must, 
one would think, be beneficial. It will not necessarily pro- 
duce friendship—that is a conventional and rather insincere 


error, every one knowing that he can, under certain condi- 
tions, hate his next-door neighbor quite as hard as his 
acquaintance in the next town—but it would produce under 
standing, and it must be better to understand. Then 
speedy communication must develop trade, and with trade 
the movement of people. who for any reason desire to 
change their habitat. The ‘‘facility of emigration,’’ as we 
describe it, would be largely increased, and facility of 
emigration must be a benefit to mankind. We all acknowl- 
edge that as regards the interior of any country, cutting 
roads with that object and building railways, and abolishing 
internal duties, and it must be as true of nations as of 
villages. At least, if it is not true there must be error in 
some of our most rudimentary ideas regarding civilization. 
It is hard to doubt, for example, that if South America 
were within two days’ journey, nearness to that region, 
with its fertility, its variety, and its vast unoccupied spaces, 
would diminish some of the misery of Europe. Expeii- 
ence would be fuller, for we should know more of the great 
variety and differences of mankind, and the thoughts of 
men would be widened as the thoughts of the villager are 
when he finds it easy to travel in many counties. We 
should all be mounted, as it were, on bicycles, and find, as 
bicycle riders find, that distance was nothing like the 
obstacle they had conceived it.to be. 

There will be, however, many drawbacks, some of them 
rather serious. It is by no means certain that the globe- 
trotter gains muck by his trotting, or that the nearness of 
things in immense variety, while it compels attention, does 
not reduce the power of attending usefully. Schoolboys 
do not benefit by too many subjects. We think we per- 
ceive even now, when the process is only beginning, that 
the immense variety of objects of interest presented to the 
cultivated every morning through the showers of telegrams 
is positively weakening their power of attending to any one 
till the general body of opinion is more shallow than it was, 
or even, if we may venture on so unpopular an utterance, 
more ignorant. The receptive power of a large proportion 
of men is slightly overtaxed, like that of schoolboys who 
are being educated a little too fast and too ‘‘thoroughly.”’ 
If, as would happen if the rate of communication were 
multiplied, say, by five, the affairs of the whole world be- 
came patent, and therefore interesting, mental weariness 
would set in, to be followed after a certain amount of strain 
by mental collapse. Let any one test this by reading two 
or three papers on days when they are brimming over with 
news and then trying to remember with exactness the in- 
formation he has acquired. He will find that very little 
of it has really bitten into his mind, which has been much 


in the position of a musical ear condemned to listen atten= 


tively to three tunes at once. People understand the topog= 
raphy of South Africa /ess since they were compelled to 
acquire something of the topography of China. Then we 


. fancy the repulsion of the races might be greatly sharpened. 


They would be much nearer each other, and contiguity, as 
we may see in any village, is not invariably productive of 
liking. Nobody despises a negro like an American, who 
sees one every day. It is by no means certain that we 
should like the Chinese better if we were incessantly in 
contact with them—at least, that is the unbroken testimony 
of those who are forced in America to visit frequently the 
Chinese quarters in some of the great cities—and still less 
certain that they would increasingly like us. Intercourse 
with Europe, on the contrary, has developed among China- 
men an almost ferocious bitterness of dislike. Negrophiles 
may be, we ourselves think are, wiser as well as better 
men than negrophobes, but they are not often persons who 
have lived in the West Indies. Above all, there is risk, 
we do not say there is certainty, but there is risk, that the 
higher races may lose something of their morale through 
increased intercourse with the lower. We all think that the 
brown man or yellow man must gain much by intercourse 
with the white, but the white man in his turn receives 
something from his inferior, and it is by no means whol!y 
beneficial. He learns totolerate the intolerable, as Thomas 
Hughes used to say, a good deal too readily, and to be- 
come content with a lower ideal of human life. We think 
or say that if the shrinkage of the world produces more 
intercourse between Europeans and Chinese that must be 
good, but the European who becomes Sinified is a degraded 
being. We should not look upon the arrival of a million 
Chinese in Europe as an advantage to the morals of our 
quarter of the world, yet an immense increase of intercourse 
with China means precisely the same thing. The 
Crusades enlightened the mind of Europe, but they 
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poisoned it too; and we could not imagine a greater misfor- 
tune for the world than that all the better races should 
understand without effort the speech of all the worse. The 
better residents of London do not find that close proximity 
to a public house improves the character of their households, 
and the increased intercourse among races of different 
grade which must result from increased speed of communica- 
tion will be very like that proximity. Those who know 
Asia best must fear its influence in Europe and America, 
even while, in the interest of Asiatics, they press forward 
movements, the first results of which must be incessant 
intercourse. There is nothing to be done, of course, but to 
go forward and build steamers, if we can, moving at sixty 
miles an hour—people say the air will stop them, but it does 
not stop express trains—which would mean that Bombay 
would be accessible in five days; but it will be well for 
white men, who have hitherto benefited by their compara- 
tive seclusion from the East, to suspend their hallelujahs to 
the ‘‘progressive’’ steam companies till they know a little 
better where all this ‘‘progress’’ is to land them. ‘‘From 
civilization to barbarism at fifty miles an hour’’ is not, to 
our mind, the most fascinating of advertisements. 
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A TALE OF HAROUN, THE KHALIF, 





Raschid in our mature years, I doubt if we are ever 

able, in considering his character, to shake off the 
glamour of the Arabian-Nights idea that we absorbed in our 
very early days. To most of us he is the wonderful fellow 
who wore gorgeous trappings under his various disguises 
and wandered thus around Bagdad at night, hearing all 
sorts of things about himself and rewarding the virtuous 
next day in a princely style, cutting off—by proxy—the 
heads of the other kind with a reckless disregard of the 
number thus put out of existence. 

To Mrs. Kate A. Burton—whose name alone should 
make her work of interest to St. Louisans—belongs the 
honor of first exploiting in fiction—since the compilation of 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’—the man Haroun, as well as the 
Khalif. The book is just out from the Stokes Company 
of publishers under conditions unusually pathetic, the 
gifted author not living to even revise the proof-sheets of 
her work. 

Jessie Benton Fremont, in writing the introduction, 
says: ‘‘The circumstances under which the book was ac- 
cepted are unusual. It was picked up by one of the pub- 
lishers, on its submission, and examined with a curiosity 
aroused by a first work of such length. One chapter was 
read, and then another, and finally the manuscript was 
read from cover to cover, although the reader was pressed 
for time, the publishers being then engaged in moving 
their offices. On account of the length of the book, it was 
submitted to three readers, all of whom approved it.’’ 

Geber, the physician, magician, alchemist, who gives 
name to the story, has been cruelly wronged in his young 
days by the Great Khalif who, falling in love with the 
magician’s idolized young wife, steals her for his own 
pleasure. After months in his power she escapes and re- 
turns to Geber, only to die in giving birth to a daughter, 
the child of Haroun-al-Raschid. Geber swears revenge, 
and spends his life plotting to that end. He adopts a girl 
as his daughter, and the daughter of his wife, and makes a 
slave of Gulnare, the Khalif’s child, keeping her to attend 
him in his laboratory work, and to serve his own supposed- 
to-be daughter. In some way Gulnare becomes a Christian, 
is perfect in her devotion to her master and, living in an 
atmosphere of books and scientific experiment, becomes 
educated far beyond the women of her time, but bearing 
herself, withal, so modestly and humbly that she grows into 
marvelous beauty and culture almost unnoticed. In the 
end her father is forced, by Geber, to own the slave-girl 
his child, and her life becomes at last a very happy one. 
At last Geber sees his golden opportunity for carrying out 
his schemes of revenge. The wife, Zobeide, the adored 
one of the Khalif, is at death’s door, and Geber, as a last 
resort, is ordered to Bagdad, with his household, that he 
may attend her. He saves her life, is rewarded with wealth 
and honors innumerable, being appointed head of the Col- 
lege of Bagdad, and there he takes up his abode. 

From this period in the story onto its end when Haroun, 
having played fast and loose with his power and popularity, 


[" spite of what we ‘‘grown-ups’’ read of Haroun-al- 
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dies a most tragic death at Tus, his birthplace, with his 
entire dominion in rebellion, the story is of intense interest, 
not the least being the insight into the life and personality 
of the Great Khalif and of the Barmecides who, more even 
than the mighty al Raschid, were responsible for the great- 
ness, magnificence and splendor of his khalifate. The 
story is long, but it is the story of atime and people that 
appeal to the curiosity of the reader. 

The style in which it is written is easy and, while every 
line shows the careful research of the author in historical 
fields, there is no display of pedantry. Mrs. Benton opens 
the door of the bygone East to us, the East of al Raschid, 
the East of our earliest love and dreams. The poetry, 
passion and mystery of a sensuous age are unfolded and all 
with the refined touch of a hand which one cannot but 
regret had not been given a longer hold on life and a 
farther reach into literature. Frances Porcher. 
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IX—RECOLLECTIONS. 


O conjure up old memories; to say ; 
T “Do you remember that in such < June, 
An orchard oriole sang us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 

Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 

We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn, and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and grey?’’ 





These are love’s echoes, faintly heard and fine, 
But ever-present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 
ed 
X.—- WOMEN. 





Of such a woman it may well be said 
She has a graceful carriage; or is fair; 
And of another she has golden hair 
And praise the poise and beauty of her head; 
Some women may be witty and well read, 
And some may charm by throats and bosoms bare. 
All are Eve’s daughters, all her power share 
To conquer man and lead him by a thread. 


But more than seeming grace or outward sign 
Of loveliness that, like a flower, is seen, 
Is what she keeps shrined sacred and apart; 
Some glow of soul, like sparkle in the wine, 
Some shadowy look, like Autumn pool serene, 
The reflex of the pureness of her heart. 


Pd 

X/—IDEALS. 
Not rhapsodies for what we cannot reach 
Nor longing for what lies beyond our power, 
But just to make life lovely as a flower 
By gift of tenderness in thought and speech; 
Thus rain and dew their loving lessons teach 
In lace-like gleam, or sudden dropping shower, 
And so shall we through every passing hour 
Hold fast to higher visions, each for each. 


Fidelity and courtesy; and touch 
Of hopefulness to meet the coming years, 
And strength to view the days that backward roll, 
These will I give you, and in pledging such 
Cast off the shadows of all crowding fears 
And act a man’s part truly, heart and soul. 
st 
X/1,—IN IDLE HOURS, 





In idle hours to backward look and see 
The tracery of wind across the grass, 
To mark the clouds that float in snowy mass 
With myriad filmy pennants flowing free; 
To hear a robin in the maple tree, 
And see the pool’s reflection like a glass 
Where light and shade alternate come and pass, 
With muffled mellow murmurings of the bee: 


This is to drink of Nature’s brimming cup 
In woodland nooks of slumberous solitude, 
Where summer holds a golden beaker up 
Andall the earth by beauty’s self is wooed; 
Do you remember where the dead leaf fell, 
The violet’s blue, the empty acorn shell? 


et et Ut 
BRAZIL’S FINANCIAL STORM. 





THE RESULT OF OPTIMISTIC SPECULATION. 





(For the MIRROR.) 


HERE has been a panic in Brazil. That exotic 
T Republic has not as yet displayed the necessary 
Stability in its administration. One trouble follows 
the other. Ever since the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
country has been afflicted with revolutions and suffered 
from the treasonable designs and conspiracies of military 
leaders. To add to the turmoil and agitation, an 
economic convulsion has now overtaken the people, and 
caused a tremendous crash in securities and the value of 
property. Business, according to the late advices, is at a 
standstill, and suspicion is stalking abroad. 

Well-informed people predicted the crisis months ago, 
although few thought it would prove as serious as it has 
turned out tobe. At the same time, it is not to be for- 
gotten that the state of things in Rio de Janeiro was very 
grave before the actual crisis began. Thus, in its issue of 
August the 28th, the Brazilian Review said: ‘‘Not only 
are failures of everyday occurrence, but credit destroyed, 
money stringent, discounts impracticable, and suspicion 
rampant, In such a situation, a single big failure would be 
sufficient to precipitate liquidation and swamp the market in 
general insolvency. Not only has the speculative market 
suffered to an unheard-of degree by the violent oscillations 
of exchange and consequent enormous differences, but 
some of the banks, having lost their cover, must be in an 
almost equally difficult situation. Differences are already 
so gigantic that jobbers have lost all hope of retrieving, 
abandoned their margins to the banks, and now refuse to 
carry out their contracts.’’ 

Judging by late advices, the cause of the crash must be 
sought in wild speculation in exchange, although, of course, 
there may have been other, but minor, influences at work 
at the same time. Towards the end of June, the country 
was making excellent progress, the crops promised well, 
and the Government was faithfully carrying out its policy 
ot currency reform. Asa result of this, exchange began 
to rise very suddenly, and a wild, unreasoning speculation 
followed. The mania to speculate seems to have been 
worse than that which afflicted Wall street in 1898-99. The 
impression spread among Brazilian speculators that foreign 
exchange would rise rapidly, and that fortunes could be 
made without difficulty or risk. It was thought that the 
President’ policy of retrenchment and contraction of the 
currency would have very beneficial results. Within the 
short space of ten days, exchange rose from 9 to 18; two 
days afterwards, it fell again to 11, and is now quoted at 
10 again. 

It is estimated, according to the London S/atist, that the 
speculation in exchange alone must have amounted to about 
$20,000,000. This is a very large amount, considering 
that the total exports from Brazil are only about $240,- 
000,000. The violent fluctuations, and the rapid fall, 
following an almost equally rapid rise, have caused enor- 
mous losses, and it is now believed that most of the native 
banks are in an imperilled condition. It is feared, even, 
that there will be a general suspension of cash payments. 

It would seem that the speculation in exchange was 
accompanied by a cornering of money, or else excited so 
much apprehension that it was almost immediately followed 
by a hoarding of paper. The Government, alarmed by the 
seriousness of the crisis, has come to the “support of the 
Bank of the Republic, and is lending it, according to cur- 
rent reports, $5,000,000. As the President has strictly 
adhered to his financial policy, and lately severed the con- 
nection between the Government and the Bank of the Re- 
public, and, furthermore, has reiterated his pledge that he 
will not issue more paper, there is some curiosity as to the 
measures he may take to support the bank. Probably his 
wisest course would be to let the institution go. Unless it 
is grossly maligned, it is too much under the influence of 
politicians, and is too ready to lend its credit to, and to sup- 
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port, unduly influential political parties. The Bank of the 
Republic has needed help, in one way or another, over and 
over again from the Government, and it would not be an 
unmixed evil if it were to disappear altogether.$ 

This late occurrence in Brazil will hardly tend to restore 
confidence in financial circles in Europe in the future of 
South American Republics. Ever since the great Baring 
failure in 1890, brought about by a crash in Argentina 
securities, European investors have been fighting shy of 
South American securities. There is now only one Latin 
Republic that commands the confidence of financiers, and 
that is Mexico, which, under the statesmanlike administra- 
tion of President Profirio Diaz,is steadily gaining in national 
wealth‘and population. Francis A. Huter. 

ee et 


A LABOR LEADER. 


JOHN MITCHELL, PRESIDENT OF THE MINE WORKERS. 


HERE are labor leaders and labor leaders, and 
T a unique one is John Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, says a Hazle- 
ton, Pa., special to the Chicago Journal. Imagine a man 
who looks like a poet, makes a speech like a business man, 
and whose most notable characteristic is silence, and you 
will have a general idea of what the manis like. He is 
31 years of age, and he is the sole trustee of the fortunes 
of 175,000 men. At least that is the number of miners 
who are officially declared to be members of the national 
union. He is the soul and manager of the biggest coal 
strike ever undertaken, and, as it appears at this writing, 
the most successful. This beardless youth has been in- 
trusted with tremendous powers, and almost unthinkable 
responsibilities, and has the hardihood to give battle to a 
combination of nine of the richest and most powerful rail- 
roadsin America. The victory, if won, will be one of the 
most notable in the annals of organized labor, and will 
bring something like world fame to the man who planned 
and fought the battle. 

Some men are older at 31 than others at three score 
andten. Aman who is an orphan at 5, and who faces the 
world at 10, has seen as much of life at 31 as the ordinary 
man of 40. If he is of an adventurous turn, and knocks 
about the world with no letters of credit but his two hands, 
he is apt to meet with some maturing experiences. So 
there should be no great marvel at the apparent youthful- 
ness of John Mitchell. 

The Spring Valley soft coal fields of central Illinois 
are the scene of Mitchell’s early endeavors. He was born 
of Irish parentage at Balderwood, February 4, 1869. His 
mother died when he was a baby, and his father when he 
was 5 years old. He was the foster child of a stepmother 
until 10, when he took his fortune into his own hands. 

He worked on a farm for three years, and then entered 
the coal mines. The only schooling he had was a rather 
irregular attendance in the country village schools before 
he went to workin the mines. When he was 16 he started 
for Colorado, and during the five years which followed he 
was knocking about in that State, New Mexico, and other 
sections of the West. He earned his way working in the 
mines. In 1891 he returned to his old home in Illinois, 
married a thrifty, good-looking Irish girl and began to get 
on in the world. Heis the father of three children, and 
when at home is a member of the local base ball team and 
of a debating and literary society. 

am 

John Mitcheli’s connection with organized labor dates 
from 1895, when he was appointed secretary-treasurer of 
the Miners’ union in the northern district of Illinois. In 
1897 he appeared in the lobby of the Springfield Legislature 
and secured the passage of the ‘‘gross weight’’ and ‘‘anti- 
trust’’ bills. This added much to his personal and local 
popularity. The same year he was made a member of the 
executive committee of the National Organization of 
Mine Workers, the next year vice-president, and about 
a year agowas chosen president. The United Mine 
Workers of America has increased in membership 
from 43,000 in 1898 to175,000, its present strength. 

As before stated, Mitchell is a silent man. In his 
manner he is almost shy. He lets others do the talking. 
He has soft, velvety, dark eyes which appear sincere, but 
which occasionally shoot out a glance of suspicion. He 

appears thoughtful and a trifle sensitive. One source of his 
strength is undoubtedly his reserve. If he does not do or 
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say startling things, he also avoids doing or saying foolish 
ones. He is not the kind to lay himself open. He listens 
much to others, and while not averse to taking a long 
chance, is inclined to be cautious and conservative. He is 
not the kind of a labor leader termed ‘‘blatherskite.’’ He 
is not incendiary. He has very little of the demagogue. 
Neither is he a zealot nor an enthusiast, like Debs. He is, 
or the whole, a pretty cool, shrewd proposition—a rara avis 
in the world of labor unionism. 

yd 

Mitchell is not an orator. Whatever power he has 
secured is due in but a small degree to appeals to the 
passions or sentiment of his audiences. He does not 
swing his arms around like a windmill and get red in the 
face, and hoarse in the throat, denouncing the ‘‘minions of 
corporate greed.’’ He doesnot bid them strike for their 
homes and sires, etc.; his talk is a straightaway business 
proposition, and he does for his constituents just what J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Chauncey Depew do for theirs in 
their directors’ meetings. He lays out the cold facts and 
says it is for your interest to dothus and so. It is clear 
and convincing and his hearers give him their confidence 
and tell him to go ahead. He has a fair command of lan- 
guage, and when he is warmed up there is a little ‘‘Brr’’ 
of the Irish brogue. 

In person Mitchell is a trifle below the medium stature, 
slight, but sinewy, and active in his movements. His face 
is pale and rather thin, but not lined. His poetic aspect is 
heightened by his straight, jet-black hair, which is cut 
rather long, and by the glasses he wears much of the 
time. He is usually dressed in black or dark clothes, the 
coat being a long frock, and he wears the black slouch hat 
of the Illinois lawyer or politician. 

The president of the Mine Workers’ union is a busy 
man these days. His daily mail is as voluminous as that 
of a bank president, and much of his time is occupied dic- 
tating letters to the woman stenographer who travels with 
him. While at work he is usually smoking or chewing on 
the end of a dead cigar. 

President Mitchell takes himself and his position 
seriously. He is not overcome with his importance, or 
giddy with success; any inclination in that direction is 
more than balanced by the sense of responsibility which he 
evidently feels. He is too shy to pose. He has the con- 
fidence of the newspaper men, who are generally pretty 
quick to detect the false article. He has a sad sort of 
smile, and is patient rather than affable. If he drinks it 
is only on rare occasions, 

ee 


THE FRAULEIN DOROTHY. 


A LITTLE GERMAN STORY. 


restaurant; the second was no better for a junk and 

old-iron shop; but on the third lived the Guligans 
who were in politics and most respectable. Midway be- 
tween their apartments with the famous piano, and the 
Shaughnessys of the upper regions, came a clean-swept 
little landing, from whence, of an evening, you might hear 
the violin of Herr Bauermeister weaving sunny little melo- 
dies, and soft, homesick quaverings all to itself. 

The Herr was not famous in those days. He trudged 
up the tenement stairs with his pot of beer like the others, 
and it was not yet so long ago when he played bad waltzes 
for bread and cheese at the variety shows that he might 
forget to give thanks for his beer and sausages. No one 
guessed as yet that he was born for greater things than the 
rest of the ten thousand aliens who make art for the native 
born, who cannot make it for themselves, unless, perhaps, 
it was the leader of his orchestra, or old Nick Lensen, 
who played with him of an evening, and heard the violin 
when the fire was in the strings. 

Surely old Lensen knew in those times, when he puffed 
up the narrow stairway each night, with a musical bump- 
ing of his big ’cello at the corners and a prodigious amount 
of grunting over the steps between. Then the greeting 
was always the same. ‘‘It is well with thee, Hans ?”’ and, 
‘* Ja Wohl, Nick,’’ and, ‘without another word, the two 
would swing off and away into Beethoven, or, when the 
mood was upon them, sad and sweetly through the “‘Pil- 
grims’ Chorus,’’ as in the old days in the Palm Gardens, 
when the chatter died away at the tables, and the gay-clad 
officers grasped their scabbards lest the swords should 
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clink as they walked. Lensen, the white-bearded, who 
had played beneath Stockwitz at Frankfort, and a season 
at Berlin, must have guessed, for he was the unsparing 
master at these evenings. ‘‘Technique! technique!” he 
would cry. ‘‘Thy great savage of a violin will know no 
laws,’’ perhaps holding sternly in his heart the time when 
he might say, ‘‘Thou art a musician, Hans. Make 
music for thyself.’’ 

Every night, when the big ’cello went bumping down 
again, Herr Hans, like a boy fresh from work, would send 
a lusty ‘‘Hallo’’ to the floor above, and rasp into a laughing 
Irish jig-time, till the Shaughnessy’s, little and big, came 
tumbling down the broken stairway. And then deep 
Strategy: Tim Shaughnessy, a whispered message in his 
ear, knocks on a little door across the landing, and would 
Miss Dorothy come out to play with them? And if she 
would, great were the doings; and if she would not, 
‘*Guten nacht,”’ cries the musician, and drops his notes to 
a sleepy cradle-song. The little red-heads crawl drowsily 
up the stairs, the lights go out in the rooms, until pretty 
soon the violin laughs and sobs alone. 

Ever since she had come down from somewhere in 
North Carolina to live at 117 and work out her fortune in 
New York, the Herr Hans had contrived to be on the land- 
ing each morning when the door of Miss Dorothy’s room 
opened, that he might say ‘‘A good morning, Fraulein,’’ and 
keep the memory of her answering smile to turn into music 
at night. For of all that youthful army which a great city 
draws with a golden promise from the purer, cleaner, coun- 
try, Dorothy, it seemed to Hans, was the freshest, the 
prettiest, the best expression of those purities and graces 
which never find birth in the dingy floors of a tenement, 
and therefore the Herr Bauermeister would get from the 
maiden an inspiration in his music—notbing else. ‘Hans, 
Hans,”’ growled Lensen, ‘‘thou wilt soon be in love with 
this madchen—at thy age!’’ and for answer the Herr 
Bauermeister only picked up his violin and played a few 
soft bars. ‘‘That is the theme, the soul of this girl,’’ said 
he. ‘‘From it I shall some day make a great sonata. I 
will love only the music, Herr Meister.’ 

Each day the music grew and changed and grew again. 
Each day the Herr Bauermeister saw well that the soul of 
womankind is strange and various and beyond all knowing; 
yet the sonata grew, until a holiday brought Miss Dorothy 
home for an afternoon and set its themes to confusion. 
But of such injuries the Fraulein could have guessed noth. 
ing, else of an afternoon, when store hours were done, 
she would not have sung funny darky songs to the Shaugh- 
nessys spell-bound on the landing, with the Herr Hans in 
fullrange, nor flaunted such entrancingly ridiculous faces 
to make the children scream with laughter, and impossible 
ideas run through his head. Thus, however, was damage 
done and mischief sown in the heart of Herr Bauermeister. 
Looking through the door-crack, he feloniously caught each 
note, and, when the songs were done and the Shaughnessys 
departed, he tiptoed across the hall and hung a great red 
rose on her door-knob, and then back again to play a soft 
little /iebeslied over and over again, until she opened her 
door and found the flower, and ran across to blow thanks 
through his keyhole. At which Hans, on the other side, 
smiled foolishly, and, ‘‘This is not music, thou great boy!’’ 
said he, and fell to work on a dusty étude. 

It was upon such a holiday afternoon, the children 
gathered close about, Dorothy in her happiest, sauciest 
mood, that a strange disturbance began below. The shouts 
of the restaurant children heralded the great event, and the 
Guligan youngsters followed as far as they dared, which 
was until the outermost red-head spied a blue uniform and 
gave the alarm. Herr Bauermeister heard the noise, and, 
looking through his crack, saw the little Fraulein grow very 
pale, and reached the door just as she tore open a telegram, 
gave a little cry, and tumbled right into his arms. Fora 
second he thought of nothing but the delight of having that 
little body lying there; then she opened her eyes and slid 
into a sad little heap on the floor in the midst of the fright- 
ened children. ‘‘My mother!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘My 
mother!’’ And at that Hans tiptoed away and brought 
down good Mrs. Shaughnessy, then went into his room and 
shut the door. Pretty soon the old Irishwoman knocked 
and entered with streaming cheeks. ‘‘Her mother’s sick 
to death in Caroliny,’’ said she, sobbing without restraint. 
‘Poor choild, she’s no money to take her home.’’ 

The Herr Bauermeister was delving in a flutter of time- 
tables. ‘‘At six does she leave,’’ said he, gruffly. ‘‘As 
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for the money, I have much, and you shall say that it is 
from you. And now,’’ said he, ‘‘will I play that which 
will soothe.’’ 

‘‘The saints bless ye!’’ cried Mrs. Shaughnessy, and 
went back to the room across the landing. 

It was then that Herr Hans first played the great sonata 
whose theme is the soul of a girl. There is another motive 
when you hear it now, but outside Dorothy’s door it sang 
only of purity and tenderness and sympathy, with deep 
quavering griefinits melodies. Another messenger-boy 
followed the first while he played, and the trembling Mrs. 
Shaughnessy tiptoed shakily into the darkened room, and 
came bursting out again crying, ‘‘Better! Better!’’ that 
the whole house might hear. 

‘‘Lieber Gott! that is good,’’ shouted Hans, and, tuck- 
ing his fiddle under his arm, went trotting down the stairs, 
for it was concert afternoon and the hour long past. He 
was not much of a thinker, the Herr Hans, when anything 
besides his music needed solving. He lived upon his sen- 
sibilities, and his violin thought for him. Perhaps it was 
for that reason that he could not analyze the pleasant 
melancholy which kept him company all the way to the 
music-hall, which made him wish ta be on the little landing 
one instant, and the next breathing his whole heart into his 
violin before a hundred hearers. The streets, the air, the 
passers-by, went round to the thrumming swing of his 
sonata, and the glory of an unknown motive blending with 
the old music filled his mind with a curious wonder. The 
violin under his arm was fairly throbbing with suppressed 
song. Entering the side door of the hall, he heard with 
impatience the full swing of the orchestra which told him 
that his time had not yet come. 

The symphony flared out in a glorious blast of trumpets, 
followed by rapturous applause and a prosaic rustle of 
whispers. In the midst of the confusion Hans entered by 
the drums and made his way through the chairs with a 
serene unconsciousness of fault. The conductor and Nick 
Lensen, talking anxiously together, spied him as he took 


his accustomed seat, and pushed their way thither with 
flushed faces. ‘‘This will not do, Bauermeister,’’ cried the 
leader, angrily; ‘‘yours is the next number.’’ ‘‘It was a 
sickness, Herr Condustor,’’ sai@ Hans, calmly, but he 
beckoned Lensen closer. ‘‘Nick,’’ he whispered feverishly, 
‘‘what is that which I play to-day?’’ ‘‘Thou fool,’’ cried 
Lensen, ‘‘the aria. Mad one! thou wilt disgraceus.’’ ‘‘It 
may be,’’ said Hans, tightening the Gstring with unwonted 
care. 

The Herr Conductor tapped sharply, silence spread over 
the chairs, and Hans stepped tothe dais with uplifted 
violin. For the space of a breath or two he did not break 
the silence. Then his bow just touched the strings, and 
drew softly across. Three times he played a simple melody 
slowly and with caressing carefulness, like one who would 
be sure of that which he hasfound. ‘‘Ach! how grows the 
theme!’’ said he, audibly, threw back his head, and was off 
and away into the great sonata. There was a faint rustle 
of surprise among the audience, and a craning of necks in 
the orchestra, but as the quivering strains mounted higher 
and higher into the fullness of completed harmony the 
murmur ceased.. Then a new motive, wonderfully sweet, 
and half ashamed, stole in and inspired the old sonata, 
until music and musician and hearers alike throbbed to the 
height of the glorious love-song of the violin. Then sudden 
silence, and ‘‘The mischief is done,’’ muttered Herr Hans; 
‘‘until this I did not know’’—a few soft notes like the 
breath of wearied passion and it was over. 

And then whata burst of applause, what crowding 
friends and rapturous praise! Old Nick stood trembling, 
with a big teardrop run to his white beard. ‘‘Hans, Hans, 
it is thy masterpiece!’’ he cried, while the Herr Conductor 
seized him in his arms and kissed him. But the Herr 
Bauermeister only shrugged. ‘‘Ach! it is good,’’ said he. 
‘¢To-morrow I will write the score, and then, old friend, 
perhaps I will leave thee for a while.’’ 

‘‘Tonnere!’’ cried Lensen. ‘‘I shou'd have guessed. 
It is the madchen!”’ 


But Hans had already escaped. Outside the stage door 
was the tail of a string of hansoms. Only the last excite- 
ment would have urged him to such extravagance, so that 
the cabby wiv found himself possessed of so eager a pas- 
senger caught his fervor and drove down Warburton street 
as if at least an alderman were within. Print deals not 
with such astonishment as that which kindled from floor to 
roof of 117 when the Herr Hans sprang from the hansom 
at its door. ‘‘Until now I did not know! Until now 
I did not know!’’ he had murmured all the way. He said 
so dreamily to the cabby, half dazedly to Mr. Guligan on 
the third floor, and reached the little landing with the fire 
of his sonata still hot upon him. 

Then the door of the blue room opened for the Fraulein 
Dorothy all dressed for her journey. At the sight of Herr 
Bauermeister, bow in hand before her, she stopped con- 
fused, and put out her hand with a new shyness. ‘‘Good- 
by,’’ she said; ‘‘I reckon I must leave you for a while—for 
along while.’’ The love-song was throbbing louder and 
louderin Herr Hans’ brain; he beat itdown and bent over 
her hand with foreign courtesy; then, all of a sudden, a 
great wave of emotion swept through him, the violin flew 
one way, the bow another, and, on his knees, ‘‘Meine 
Dorothy!’’ he cried; the violin went bing-banging down 
the stairway, and the Shaughnessys could be heard scurry- 
ing about at the clatter. Dorothy, with a frightened little 
cry, jerked her hand away and fairly run down the steps. 
‘“‘Now have I ruined all,’’ groaned Herr Bauermeister, 
and got to his feet like a man who had lost the world and 
played the fool besides. 

But Dorothy had stopped at the landing. ‘‘Not all 
Hans,’’ said she, softly. ‘‘I reckon I don’t know but three 
words of German, but’’—she blushed to the eyelids— 
‘*Hans, Ich liebe dich."’ 

Nick Lensen, toiling upward, gasped as she fled past 
him, and found a mad German, dancing, singing with a 
half-dozen wild red-heads on the little landing by the blue 
room door. Henry Seidel Canby, in the Outlovk. 
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THE MACHINE IN EVIDENCE 


IN THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 


The action of the Republican City Conven- 
tion, on Saturday last, in its choice of candi- 
dates for the city offices this fall, absolutely 
insures the presence in the field next spring 
of an Independent Municipal ticket. While 
on the surface it would seem that the 
machine had been rolled, Ziegenhein and 
his gang from the background still control 
and dominate the Republican City machi- 
nery. 

The renomination of Pohlman was a con- 
cession ‘to the decent business element of 
the city and a rebuke to the thugs and law- 
breakers. After a terrific struggle Judge 
Klein was renominated; not because the 
party wanted him, but because they dare 
not turn him down on his record as a lawyer. 
These two nominations were good politics, 
and while the Mayor was conspicuous in 
the Convention ‘by his absence, he was 
not so bitterly opposed to Judge Klein and 
Sheriff Pohlman as the outsiders might be- 
lieve. Judge Withrow had earned bis re- 
nomination by conscientious work upon the 
bench, and with Klien and Pohlman will 
add undoubted strength to the ticket. Mr. 
Muench, while an excellent lawyer, was so 
plainly the choice of the whole machine, 
and so plainly a concession to the German 
element as to detract somewhat from his 
strength. The rest of the ticket is of the 
ordinary machine character of which little 
can be said. 

This seeming play for decency in the re- 
nomination of Klein and Pohlman and With- 
row, can be taken asa very skillful move 
to distract the attention of the voters from 
what will be°done next spring, and will allay 
their fears as to the machine Republican 
candidates for Mayor. These renomina- 
tions would never have been made had it not 
been for fear of an Independent Move ment 
next spring, and that it will, so far, I hope, 
have aleavening effect on the Democratic 
City Convention. 

The two gangs, Democratic and Republi- 
can,will each throw a ‘‘sop to Cerberus’’ in 
the ncmination of two or three good men 
this fall, and, virtuously rolling their eyes 
towards Heaven, cry, ‘‘See what godly men 
are we,’’ and ‘‘How foolish you are to put 
forth an Independent ticketin the spring.”’ 
The only way in which the two parties can 
be made to get out good candidates for office 
next spring is by the actual appearance in 
the field of a full Independentticket. What 
this city wants is not a good Republican 
Mayor, or a good Democratic Mayor, but a 
good World’s Fair Mayor, who shall be 
neither Democratic nor Republican,but who 
shall be for St. Louis, first and last, tied to 
no politica] faction or gang. With the 
World’s Fair movement there must go, hand 
in hand, an Independent city government 
which can devote itself to municipal affairs 
unhampered and unbound by past political 
ties. 

The action of the Republicans, on Satur- 
day last, is an evidence of the power of mere 
thought ofan Independent movement, and, 
therefore, how much more powerful will be 
the movement when in actual operation? 
Let good Republicans and good Democrats 
stand together now for a ticket next spring 
which shall represent St. Louis and give us 
four years of economical, decent adminis- 
tration. 
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Wedding Invitations—Finest engraving, 
best material, correct in form. Mermod & 


Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and 
Locust. 








“TEDDY.” 


Probably the largest audience ever drawn 
together in this city by a political speaker 
met in the Coliseum Tuesday night to hear 
Governor Roosevelt. Andinenthusiasm no 
such meeting has been seen in years. The 
flag was, as usual, largely in evidence, as it 
was at the Bryan meeting a few weeks ago. 
The audience staid to the end and listened 
attentively to every word of the speaker. 

While he is not a cultivated orator, he has 
a voice that carries well and could be heard 
in all parts of the hall. His personality is so 
unique, in these days of slick politicians and 
political jugglers, that he is now easily the 
central figure of the campaign. What im- 
pressed me most about the man was his abso- 
lute sincerity. Boyishin manner, he goes at 
everything in a hammer-and-tongs fashion 
with little regard for conventionality or pre- 
cedents, and this heartiness on his part is 
the chief factor of his popularity; the peo- 
ple seem to feel that he means what he says 
and says what he means, and those, whether 
they be Democrats or Republicans, that 
have met him invariably agree as to his 
manliness, straightforwardness and absolute 
honesty. As compared with his running 
mate and his two opponents on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, he is a most refreshing re- 
minder that in American political life there 
is still opportunity and room for a fearless, 
aggressive, straightforward politician. 

He seemed a little tired and worn Tues- 
day evening, but doubtless that was partly 
due to the fact that during the greater por- 
tion of the day he had been burdened by the 
presence of our ‘‘Moonlight Mayor.’’ It 
needed but the presence of the solid, 
chunky, rough rider Governor by the side of 
our bulky, tricky Mayor to dwarf the latter 
to the size of a pigmy and make every one 
who saw him yearn for a decent, indepen- 
dent mayoralty candidate next spring 

Mr. Bryan evidently now forecasts his 
own defeat, and is making his preparations 
for a removal to Texas, from which State he 
hopes to be sent to the United States Senate. 
It would be a curious and interesting sight 
to behold the present Democratic condidate 
for President in the body presided over by 
his Vice-Presidential opponent, and should 
such a situation occur it is highly probable 
that the grey-beards of the Senate will dis- 
cover that their presiding officer is nota 
figure-head, but will have a great deal to say 
in the management of Senatorial business. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the 
coming election, Mr. Roosevelt will go out 
of the campaign with the respect of every- 
one who has met him, friend or foe, and 
will always hold a peculiar and high place in 


American politics. 
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WOMEN LONGER-LIVED THAN MEN. 





An English weekly magazine says that 
statistics show that women live longer than 
men. For instance, in Germany only 413 
out of 1,000 males reach the age of fifty 
years, while more than 500 out of 1,000 
females reach that age. In the United 
States there are 2,583 female to 1,398 male 
centenarians. In France, of 10 centenari- 
ans 7 are women and only 3 men, In the 
rest of Europe, of 21 centenarians 16 are 
women. 


Fe Ft 
Do you see that very ordinary-looking man 


over there?’’ ‘‘Yes; what of it?’’ ‘‘He’s 
aman with a history.’”’ ‘‘A man witha 
history! What has he ever done?’’ 
‘‘Nothing at all. He’s selling the history 





by subscription.’’—Chicago Post. 
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HIGH ART GOODS. 


WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST #* 2 # #% 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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DIAMONDS, 


Sterling Silver Tableware 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 


If you intend going to the Pp ARIS EXPOSITION 


Geta Letter of Credit or Travelers’ Cheque frem us 


Safest and Most Convenient Way to 
Carry Money. 








Schnirer reports the results of an examina- 
tion showing the danger of eating fruit with- 
out first washing it. While at work one day 
in Weichselbaum’s laboratory he sent for 
some grapes to eat. The fruit had been 
kept for some time in a basket outside the 
laboratory, and was covered with dust, so 
that the water in which it was washed was 
black. On examining this, Schnirer re- 
flected that, inasmuch as the neighboring 
street was traversed by consumptive patients 
going to theclinic, the dust might contain 
tubercle bacilli, and tosettle this he injected 
into three guinea-pigs 10 c.c. of the water 
One 
animal died in two days, the two others died 
on the forty-eighth and fifty-eighth days re- 
spectively, the latter presenting marked 
tuberculous lesions, especially at the place 
of injection. The waterin which the grapes 
had been washed was taken from the faucet, 
and the glass containing it had been 
sterilized; neither the boy who had brought 
the grapes, nor the merchant who had sold 
them, was consumptive. The cause of in- 
fection was beyond doubt the dust on the 
grapes. This danger was recognized long 
ago by Pasteur. One day at a large family 
dinner he called the attention of those pres- 
ent to the danger of imbibing germs while 
eating truit, and to impress the necessity of 
caution upon his hearers washed his bunch 
of grapes in a glass of water. After he had 
finished the grapes and had forgotten his 
little speech, being thirsty, he drank from 
the glass in which the grapes had been 
washed, thereby arousing much merriment 
among the irreverent youngsters present.— 
Medical Record. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Locust. 


Broadway and 





THE FATAL BLOOM ON THE FRUIT. | 





Humphrey's 
$15.00 


Suits and Overcoats 
None better made— 
See them in our Window— 


Hum phrey’s 


St. Louis. 








A ROUGH COUNTRY. 

In the course of the terrible march of the 
Irish Fusiliers from Dundee to Ladysmith 
the men were much fatigued, owing to the 
rough journey. One man in particular 
stumbled along as if walking in his sleep. 
An officer passed. 

“‘Sir,’’ said Michael, ‘‘what country is 
this we’re marching over!’’ ‘‘The Natal 
tableland, my man,’’ wasthe reply. ‘‘Bedad, 
sir,’’ said Michael, ‘‘I think the table’s 
turned upside down, and we’re walking over 
the legs of it!’’— Exchange. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard's, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry ‘curner are still traveling 
abroad. 

Mrs. P. D. Cheney and Miss Didi Kimball are 
now in Paris. 

Dr. and Mrs J. G. Ehrhardt have returned 
from their European tour. 

Miss Mabel Allen has gone to Lexington, Ky., 
where she will visit friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. J.C. Carothers have returned 
home from their summer outing. 

Miss Martha Hutchinson has just returned 
home from a visit to friends in Virginia. 

Mrs. and Mrs. J. D. Lucas are entertaining 
Miss Violet Niles, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Stevens, of Washiogton, 
D C., are the guests of friends in the city. 

Dr. and Mrs. R.C. Block have taken apart- 
ments at the Hotel Franklin for the winter. 

Judge and Mrs. Samuel Treat and their grand- 
daughter, Miss Mary Jennings, have returned 
home. 

The marriage of Miss Adele Dittman and Mr. 
Philip Becker will be one of the early November 
events. 

Col and Mrs. Leslie Marmaduke, have 
returned from their ranch, where they spent the 
summer, 

Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Hirschberg have sailed for 
Europe and will spend some time in touring the 
Continent. 

Miss Frances Sloan and Mr. Charles Percival 
J, Bryant, of Kansas City, will be married in 
November. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Coker, of Taylor avenue, 
have sold their home and with their family will 
remove to Page Boulevard. 

Col. and Mrs. C. H. Hills, of Forest Park Ter- 
race, who have been spending the summer at 
Glenwood Springs, Col., have returned. 

Mr. Will J. Thornton entertained a party of 
friends on Tuesday evening with a box party at 
the Columbia, followed by a supper at the 
Southern Hotel. 

Mr. Charles P. Limbert and Mr. O. B. Stark- 
weather, who came here to serve in the Scarritt- 
Robinson bridal party, left on Sunday to return 
to their homein Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Macaulay, of Vernon 
avenue, have returned home from the Kast, 
where they went to make a visit to Mr. 
Macaulay’s parents in the Genesee Valley. 

Mrs. John Greaves of St. Louis has been visit- 
ing Mrs. Genevieve L. Greaves of Minneapolis, 
Minn, During her stay Mrs. Graves was the guest 
of honor at a handsome reception given by her 
hostess. 

Mrs. Irene Logan, of Louisville, Ky., who has 
been for some time the guest of her relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs D.S. Crosby and Mrs. Chouteau 
Smith, of 3713 Olive street, left last week to 
return to her home. 

Misses Elma and Queen Rimsey returned 
home last week from Gle1iwood Springs where 
they went with Mr. and Mrs. Russell of Mobile, 
Ala., on their private car. Miss Eoline Russell 
was also with them. 

Mrs. R. H. Shotwell is entertaining Miss 
Bessie Aylesworth of Clevetand, Ohio, who has 
been a great deal entertained lately. A young 
ladies’ tea was given on Saturday afternoon in 
her honor by Mrs, E. N. Beach. 

Miss Genevieve Hebert left last Thursday for 
New York City, where she will make a visit to 
friends. She was accompanied by Mrs. Clarence 
Maloy, who was returning home. Miss Madge 
Barney remains here for a few weeks longer. 

Miss Alberta Boogher and Mr. Glenn Hill will 
be married on the Seventh of November. They 
will reside at 43394 West Pine Boulevard, where 
they have taken a house and will go to house- 
keeping at the conclusion of their bridal tour. 

Colonel and Mrs. S. W, Fordyce have sent out 
cards for the marriage reception of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Jane Fordyce, to Captain David 
Sheridan Stanley, of the U.S. Army. The wed- 
ding will take place on October 23d, at their 
residence, 3634 Washington Boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Aldrich, of Whittier 
street, have sent out cards for the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Julia Thayer, to Mr. Robert 
T. Williams. The ceremony will take place on 
October 17th, at St. Peter’s church, on Lindell 
and Spring avenues. 

The Acephalous Euchre Club will resume its 
meetings very soon. A committee composed of 
Mesdames Frank Leete, Ben Kimball, T. B. 
Rodgers and Lewis Bailey, have been appointed 
to make arrangements for the first meeting, 
which will probably be held at the home of Mrs. 
EK. 1. Adreon, as the rule of Alphabetical en- 
tertaining will be adhered to as before. 





Cards have just been received by St. Louis 
friends from Mrs. Anna McKasson, of Grand 
View, Ind., announcing the approaching mar- 
riage of her daughter, Miss Anna McKasson and 
Mr. Mark R Chartrand, of thiscity. The cere- 
mony will take place on Wednesday, October 
17th, at Grand View. ‘At Home” cards are en- 
closed for after November Ist, on Mondays, at 
3410 West Chestnut street. Miss McKasson made 
aivisit to Mr. Chartrand’s sister during the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. M’Kee are entertain- 
ing Misses Grace Bangs and Laura Pinney, of 
New York, who returned home with them from 
their tour. Mr. M’Kee was accompanied on this 
trip by his mother, Mrs. M. J. M’Kee, and his 
sisters, Misses Elizabeth, Eleanor and Jane 
M’Kee, and Miss Mae Robinson. They went first 
to the Great Lakes, where they made a tour, aud 
then to Duluth, Niagara Falls, up the St. Law- 
rence River and then to the principal cities and 
resorts on the Canadian border. They returned 
home, via Boston and New York, where they 
were joined by their guests, who will remain 
with them for the next month. 

One of the pretty weddings of the near future 
will be that of Miss Adele Prosser and Mr. 
Randolph De Witt Talmage, which will take 
place at six o’clock in the evening, on October 
17th, at the home of Miss Prosser’s parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Prosser, of 3901 
Westminster Place. After the ceremony a 
large reception will be held and_ the bride and 
groom will then depart for a honeymoon tour. 
They will reside in New York, which has been 
Mr. Talmage’s home for the past year. Miss 
Prosser has been very popular, socially, and her 
blonde hair and dark brown eyes are much ad- 
mired. Mr. Talmage is the son of the late A.A. 
Talmage, of this city, who was prominent in 
railroad circles. Their ‘tat home’ cards are for 
after November Ist, at 118 West 82d street, 
New York. 

The marriage of Miss Daisy Powell and Mr. 
Harry B Goodfellow, which took place on 
Wednesday evening, was one of the largest 
functions of the early fall. The bridal party 
numbered twenty young people. who, under the 
direction of Dr. Leland Boogher as master of 
ceremonies, made an effective entrance to the 
church. The ceremony was performed at seven 
o'clock at St. John’s M. E. church, Rev. Dr. 
James W. Lee officiating, assisted by Dr. Isaac 
Hopkins, according t» the Episcopal church 
service. The four ushers, Messrs. Harry 
Beardslee, Frank Beardslee, Will Gamble and 
Dr. Theodore Page, entered the church first, 
followed by Miss Hallie Bayle, the maid of 
honor. Next came Messrs. Philip Wilson and 
Howard Boogher, followed by Misses Catherine 
Linneman and Susie Outten. Masters Walter 
Birge and George Bradley, who came next, were 
followed by Misses Amy Lammert and Gertrude 
Jackson. Mr. John Force and Mr. Elgin 
Brooks, completed the bridal party. The 
bride entered on the arm of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Brandt Van Blarcom, who gave her away. 
She was met at the altar by the groom and his 
best man, Mr. Russell Goodfe'low. After the 
ceremony there was a large reception at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Van Blarcom, where the 
house was decorated in yellow and white chrys- 
anthemums. About fifteen hundred guests 
were present, and at the close of the evening the 
bride and groom departed for the Kast, where 
they will spend a short time, and then sail for 
Cuba, returning home by way of Florida. 
They will reside at 5257 Washington boulevard, 
where they will be at home to their friends on 
the second and third Fridays in November. 

The marriage of Miss Ida May Mobley and 
Mr. Alexander Rudolph Klebba took place yes- 
terday afternoon, at four o’clock, at the First 
Presbyterian church, Rev. Dr. William Mc- 
Kittrick, the pastor, officiating. A number of 
friends and relatives gathered to be present 
upon the occasion, although the invitations 
were more limited than was at first intended, 
owing toa recent death in the family of the 
bride. Mrs. William Depp attended the bride 
as matron of honor, and Mr. A. Steffen served 
as the groom’s best man. Miss Mobley has just 
returned from a tour of six months in Colorado. 
She is the daughter of Mrs. Mary Francis 
Mobley, of Old Orchard, and, in consideration of 
the distance for St. Louis friends, it was decided 
to hold the wedding reception at 1926 Virginia 
avenue, which is the new home just completed 
by the groom, and presented as a wedding gift 
to his bride. The house was abundantly decor- 
ated with masses of pink and white roses, anda 
canopy arranged in the biy window of the 
drawing room for the bridal party, who received 
their friends here. The bride was gowned in 
cream white brocaded satin en traine, trimmed 
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FOR WEDDING GIFTS 


AND HOME USE. 


This Very Beautiful Pepper Shaker, Colonial Design, 
Bright finish, Gold Top, 
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with embroidered chiffon and point lace. The 
tulle veil was fastened with a sunburst of dia- 
monds and pearls, which is an heirloom. She 
carried a bouquet of white roses. Mrs. Depp 
was gowned in white Paris muslin en traine, 
trimmed with plisses of the material and 
duchesse lace. She carried a bouquet of pink 
roses. After the reception the bride and groom 
departed for a bridal tour to Florida. Their 
“at home’ days are after the first of November, 
Among the ont-of-town guests present at the 
wedding were Mr. and Mrs. W.D. Hodge, of 
Eagle Grove, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. William 
Tureman, of Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Mary Frances, 
of Louisville, Ky., a grandmother of the bride; 
Misses Elizabeth Roche, of Chicago; Margaret 
and Katharine Hassett, of Chicago, and Pearl 
Maber, of Amory, Miss.; Messrs. Carl Morley, 
of Old Orchard; R. Lester Humston, of Frank- 
lin, Ky., and D. L. Le Masters, of Fairfield, Ill. 
FF 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
Fe Ft 
Wife (to husband returning at three A. 
M.)—‘‘ What time is it, dear?’’ Husband— 
“One o'clock, I think.’’ (Clock strikes 
three.) Wife—‘‘Why, it just struck three, 
sir.’’ Husband—‘‘Ridiculous, my dear; that 
clock must stutter.’’—FAliegende Bldtter. 
Fe Oe 
‘‘All the banners on Market Street are for 
McKinley and Roosevelt,’’ remarked a wily 
politician to his friend the other day. ‘‘But 
banners don’t vote,’’ replied the other. 
‘‘No,’’ agreed the politician, ‘‘but they show 
which way the wind blows.’’ 
ee 
See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club building, Locust and Seventh streets. 





STRASSBERGER’S CONSERVATORY. 

This well-known College of Music, vocal 
and instrumental, commenced its autumn 
term with the roster of students ‘greatly en- 
hanced. There are a number of additional 
teachers in the Conservatory this season, in- 
cluding Mr. Bernard Dierkes, oratorio and 
concert singer; Mr. Fred Fischer and Miss 
Von der Ahe, teachers of piano; and Mr. 
Charles Streeper, cornet teacher. There 
are now twenty-eight ‘‘professors’’ in the 
Conservatory, and Director Strassberger has 
engaged extra teachers for those pupils’ who 
are obliged to attend at night. The depart- 
mentof Deportment and Dancing began its 
term the last week in September. 
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Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
cr tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 








; “ADDRESS 
choen S THE ODEON 
Orchestra Balmer Fai 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 


EDUARD E. KAUFER, 


The Miniaturist, 





Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 
Ground Floor. 
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ROSENHEIM’S MILLINERY. 


Will Show Next Week an Entire New Arrival of 


FRENCH TOQUES AND HATS. 


Something New Every Day. 
R. F. ROSENHEIM MILLINERY CO., 
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WORLD OF WOMAN. 





Women socially ambitious have laid mines 
in the social and official circles of the Navy 
Department which will cause a gigantic up- 
heaval, whoever elected President, 
according to the Washington correspondent 
of the New York World. Rear Admiral 
Crowninshield, chief of the Bureiuof Navi- 
gation, will have an unpleasant time it 
Governor Roosevelt becomes Vice-President, 
owing to the friction which existed between 
the bureau and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, partly over the appointment of Ad- 
miral Dewey to the Asiatic station. The 
chief cause of ill-feeling, however,is the social 
rivalry of Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield and 
Mrs. W. S. Cowles, the wife of Lieutenant- 
Commander Cowles, a strong aspirant for 
the rear admiral’s office. If the Democratic 
party succeeds, there will be a long score to 
settle with Rear Admiral Crowninshield and 
several other officers now in power, on 
account of their alleged persecution of Rear 
Admiral Schley in the Schley-Sampson con- 
troversy. Mrs. Cowles is a sister of Gover- 
nor Roosevelt. She was married to 
Commander Cowles on November 25, 1895, 
in St. Andrew’s church in Westminster, 
London, when he was naval attache of the 
United States embassy. It was Cowles’ 
second marriage. His first wife was Mary 
Thurman, a daughter of the late Allen 
Thurmaa, who got a divorce from him in 
California. Commander Cowles was made a 
member of the Bureau of Navigation. Mrs. 
Cowles came to Washington last winter and 
began her campaign against Mrs. Crownin- 
shield’s social leadership. The first serious 
clash took place last spring when Governor 
Roosevelt was visiting his sister. Mrs. 
Crowninshield had issued invitations for a 
launch party, when she was surprised to get 
a notification from the Navy Department that 
it would be impossible to give her the Sy/ph, 
her favorite boat, on that date. Afterward 
it transpired that Mrs. Cowles had obtained 
the Sylph to give a river party for her 
brother, and that the President and Mrs. 
McKinley had been among the guests. Mrs. 
Cowles, although not so well known in the 
literary world as Mrs. Crowninshield, is a 
clever woman. She was sponsor of the 
drawing room salon movement, which was 
so popular in Washington last winter and 
which Gertrude Atherton ridicules in her 
latest novel. She has the advantage of a 
wide social acquaintance in New York, is 
more magnetic, more cordial and gets 
prettier girls about her. Mrs. Cowles lives 
in a modest home. Rear Admiral and Mrs. 
Crowninshield will not give up their posi- 
tions without a bitter struggle. Mrs. Cowles 
is a fighter, so the war promises to be lively. 

Rd 

The women of Kansas City are now holding 
a ‘‘rummage sale,’’ for the benefit of the 
Home for Aged Women, and the people 
there have about decided that it is the most 
unique charitable enterpriseonrecord. The 
big storeroom in the business portion of the 
city, used for the sale, looks like an old 
curiosity shop, and one can buy anything 
there from an old magazine to a dress suit or 
a silk gown. One of the ladies in charge of 
the charity, explains it as follows: 
idea of this sale is this, according to the Des 
Moines Register. In all well-regulated 
households there are always bound to multi- 
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ply in storeroom and closets pieces of furni- 
ture, stoves, baby carriages, high chairs, 
books, clothing, etc., allof which has.seemed 
too good to give away and has been packed 
away till needed, bu. that need seldom comes, 
and still the things pile up, some of them, 
perhaps, just the thing a neighbor might 
really want, while she,in turn, might have 
something she has grown tired of that 
housewife number one would like. Then 
there are the dresses ‘‘that never will wear 
out,’’ and the hats made of fine material, 
but a little out of date, and shoes that don’t 
fit or are not just in style. White iron beds 
have taken the place of good wooden ones, 
and mattresses and bedsteads have been 
packed away in the attic. Here also are 
whole years of old magazines lying dust- 
covered and unused, with material in them 
that many a person would be more than 
glad to read. Children’s outgrown clothing, 
caps, coats and dresses, there are, too, 
packed safely away in some dark corner 
waiting just the right one to be given to. 
All these and much more has been garnered 
in at the ‘‘rummage sale.’’ It is like a 
second-hand department store, and the 
society folks take great delight in wandering 
around the place just to see the piles of 
curious stuff piled up on the counters and 
shelves, and to occasionally buy a lit.le some- 
thing. The tastes of people differ, and they 
change, too, and many an article sent to the 
‘‘rummage sale’’ by some wonan who had 
grown to ‘‘hate the sight of it,’’ is bought 
by her next door neighbor and considered 
‘perfectly lovely.’’ It is a charity that 
works in more ways than one, for not only 
does the home for Aged Women receive all 
the cash realized for ‘‘old rummage”’ that 
has been donated by the citizens, but the 
poor people are given an opportunity tu buy 
clothing, rugs, carpets, furniture, shoes, and 
everything else under the sun at prices so 
low as to be simply ridiculous. 
we 

A search of a year’s record of cases in the 
police courts of Chicago, throws some inter- 
esting light on domestic warfare. It was 
Artemus Ward who said: ‘‘My wife is one 
of the best wimin on this continent, altho’ 
she isn’t always gentle as a lamb with mint 
sauce;’’ and it was Lord Byron who in- 
quired: 

‘‘But O ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not henpecked you 
all?” 

It has remained for the Chicago 7ribune, 
however, to tabulate the list of weapons 
which ‘‘lovely woman’’ uses when she feels 
that way. From this list it would appear 
that a woman with a rolling-pin is more than 
wice as likely to assume a belligerent atti- 
tude as a woman with a mop, whilea woman 
with a broom is 186 times as dangerous as a 
woman with a lamp or a nursing bottle. 
Here is the list: 
Broom handles. 
Table knives of all kinds 
EM NO yoo csad so 'na'soudsonacecdhaaetoenemazeeen sue 7 


Rolling-pins 
Plates and dishes ..... 
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Established 1871. 
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Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, has collected some com- 
parative statistics of college and non-college 
women, in relation to marriage, child birth, 
and health. These records, covering the 
cases of 343 married college women and 
313 married non-college women, is pub- 
lished in the last bulletin of the American 
Statistical Association of Boston. The 
non-college women are the sisters, cousins, 
or friends of the college women, and so 
represent much the same social environment. 

“‘l, The college women marry two years 
later in life than the non-college women (at 
26 3 vs. 24 3 years of age). 

“2. The age of marriage for both classes 
has been growing later during the last 
thirty years. 

"3. The college women have a_ higher 
percentage (55) of male children as com- 
pared with non-college women (47.7). 

‘4, The percentage of births of children 
per years of marriage is slightly larger 
among the college women than among the 
non-college women. 

“5. There is no measurable difference 
between the two classes in regard to health 
before or after marriage, or in regard to the 
health or mortality of children. 

‘6. Before marriage more than one-half 
of the college women were engaged in 


4 | ‘eaching, and nearly three-fourths were en- 


gaged in some occupation outside of their 
own homes, while less than one-fourth of 
the non-college women were teaching and 
only slightly more than one-third engaged 
in other outside occupations. In other 
words, college training promotes economic 
independence. 

“7, Three-fourths of the college woman 
married college men, while only one half of 
the non-college women married college 
men. (Coeducation promotes matrimony 
among the ‘coeds.’ ) 

‘*8. Sixty-five per cent. of the college 
women, as compared with thirty-seven per 
cent. of the non-college women, married 
professional men. 

‘9. From the financial standpoint the 
college women married better than the non- 
college women. 

‘In other words, the test of figures in a 
fair comparison shows that while the time 
spent in college postpones the age of mar- 
riage by two years, a college education 
neither impairs the health of woman nor 
unfits her for marriage or motherhood or 
economic independence, nor diminishes in 
any way her prospects of marrying well and 
Suitably.’’ 

se st 

In the very vortex of the bargain rush a 
man was struggling. ‘‘Mercy!"’ he shrieked. 
But the women bore him down and trampled 
him under foot. ‘‘The nerve of him,’’ 
sneered they, one to another, ‘‘to wear a 
shirt-waist and then ask special considera- 





tion by reason of his sex!’’— Detroit Journal. 
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THREE LESSONS. 





‘There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as witha golden pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope. Though clouds environ round 
And Gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but has its morn. 


Have faith. Wiere’er thy bark be driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 

The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these words upon thy soul— 
Hope, faith and love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges maddest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
Schiller, 
se 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 





Alas! how easily things go wrong; 

A sigh too much ora kiss too long, 

And there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Alas! how hardly things go right! 

’Tis hard to watch on a summer’s night, 

For the sigh will come and the kiss will stay, 
And the summer’s night is a winter’s day. 


And yet how easily thiugs go right 

If the sigh and the kiss of the winter’s night 
Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray 
That is born in the light of the winter’s day. 


And thingscan never go badly wrong 
If the heart be true and the love be strong; 
For the mist, if it comes, andthe weeping rain 
Will be changed by love into sunshine again. 
George McDonald. 
ua 


THINGS THAT NEVER DIE, 





The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 

That stirred our hearts in youth; 

The impulse to a worldless prayer, 

The dreams of love and truth. 

The longings after something lost, 

The spirit’s yearning cry; 

The striving after better hopes— 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A Brother in his need. 

The kiudly word in grief’s dark hour, 
That proves a friend indeed. 

The plea for mercy softly breathed, 
When justice threatens high; 

The sorrows of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die. 








The memory of a clasping hand, 

The pressure of a kiss; 

And all the trifles, sweet and frail, 

That make up love’s first bliss. 

If with a firm unchanging faith, 

And holy trust and high: 

Those hands have clasped, those lips have met— 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word, - 
That wounded as it fell; 
The chilling want of sympathy, 
We feel, but never tell. 
The hard repulse that chills the heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept— 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do; 
Lose not a chance to waken love, 
Be firm, and just, and true. 
So, shall a light that cannot fade, 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee— 

These things shall never die. 

Charles Dickens. 
we 


TELEPATHY. 





Last night we met, where others meet, 
To part as others part; 

And greeted but as others greet, 
Who greet not heart to heart; 


We talked of other things, and then 
To othe: folk pass’d by; 

You turn’d and sat with other men; 
With other women, I. 


And yet a world of things unsaid 
Meanwhile between us pass’d; 

Your cheek my phantom kiss flush’d red, 
And you look’d up at last; 


And then your glance met mine midway 
Across the chattering crowd; 

And all that heart to heart can say 
Was in that glance avow'd. 


Owen Meredith. 
es 

Two ministers, a Baptist and a Methodist, 
met at the Kansas City Convention and fell 
to joking. Said the Baptist preacher to 
the Methodist: 

‘I suppose you know that Bryan has 
turned Baptist?’’ 

‘‘No,’’? gasped the Methodist preacher, 
‘“‘that can’t be.’’ 

‘Nevertheless, 
Baptist. 

“‘Oh, no,’’ said the Methodist preacher, 
recovering himself, ‘‘no, that can’t be true. 
Why, to be a Baptist, you have got to be 
totally immersed, haven’t you?’’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said the Baptist. 

‘‘Well, then, it can’t be true,’’ said the 
Methodist; ‘‘do you suppose that Mr. Bryan 
would consent to disappear from the popular 
view so long as that?’’— Wave. 


that’s true,’’ said the 





INDIVIDUALIZED INSTITUTIONS. 





‘‘Speaking of the individuality of institu- 
tions,’’ said a well known club woman, ‘‘I 
have always observed it in large stores and 
mercantile establishments in St. Louis. 
Each of the big stores in what is termed the 
business centre of the city has its distinctive 
peculiarities and its individuality in so 
marked a degree that a blind person could 
hardly mistake one for the other.’’ 

“It seems to me,’’ remarked one of her 
friends, ‘‘that your idea is rather too hypo- 
thetical and leaves too much to the imagina- 
tion.’’ 

‘‘Not at all,’’ was the response. ‘‘Let 
me give you anillustration. Thereisa great 
store on Washington avenue. It has, in an 
eminent degree, the characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate it from other stores in the same 
vicinity. One of these is its brightness. 
There isn’t a dark spot anywhere. Its 
white walls and columns givea delightful 
sense of coolness and cleanliness to the vast 
structure. 

‘Another characteristic of this store is its 
wide aisles or alleys in which the throngs 
of visitors and customers that can be seen 
there any day move as easily as if there 
were but half the number in a smaller store. 
It is a comtortable place to spend an hour 
in. One is sure not to be pushed and 
crowded there however large the throng may 
be. It follows, as a matter of course, that 
the place is well ventilated and the air is 
pure enough to suit the most fastidious. 

‘This wholesome atmosphere and all- 
pervading brightness is no doubt accountable 
for the fact that the young men and women 
who wait on you are unusually attentive and 
courteous. The young women do not chew 
gum while they are talking to you and do 
not leave you waiting while they exchange 
confidences about the dance they attended 
last night. 

‘I need hardly remind you that the class 
of goods sold in this place is strictly high- 
grade though not necessarily high-priced. 
Indeed, taking quality into consideration, one 
can buy the best dress material, ready-to- 
wear garments, infants’ wear, hosiery, 
millinery, etc., at prices as reasonable at 
Crawford’s as at any other store in the 
city.’’ 

‘“‘“Ah, I knew you were 
Crawford’s all the time.’’ 

‘‘Well, that just proves the force and 
truth of my argument that you can tell the 


talking about 





Store by its characteristics. Now, Craw- 
ford’s has all those striking features I have 
mentioned and others—which might be in- 
cluded—that have made it one of the most 
popular purchasing centres in the city. I 
have observed that the best class of patrons 
have gradually and surely been attracted to 
this establishment. You see society folks 
have learned from experience that Craw- 
ford’s styles are the latest and most ‘up-to- 
date’ and the great white store will not take 
second place for anybody in their lines.’’ 
ee 
SNAKE-PORK. 





“‘Snakes as food for hogs beat chestnuts, 
acorns, or any of the foodstuffs,’’ says a 
correspondent of the Washington Post. ‘‘Of 
course you know that in some parts of 
Europe pigs have killed out the vipers. I 
was in West Virginia some months ago and 
found that a novel industry had been under- 
taken by a number of men whose lands 
were overrun by the small variety of snake 
that infests that section. The snakes were 
so numerous as to be a nuisance. One 
farmer tried the hog as an exterminator. 
He succeeded so well that he found the 
drove of animals he had turned loose on the 
plantation had not only decreased the num- 
ber of snakes, but that they were actually 
thriving on them. He told his neighbors 
about it, and now the whole valley is one 
large hog-pen in which hundreds of the 
animals are feeding literally on snakes.- 
Formerly no one would buy land there, not 
withstanding the beauty of the place, be- 
cause of the snakes; but now that the 
remedy has been found and at the same 
time big money is made on the pigs that 
grow fat on snake tood, the land is destined 
to be in great demand, as it is the most 
fertile land in West Virginia. This may 
sound like a fairy snake tale, but I assure 
you that it is correct, and that hundreds of 
pigs are sold from the valley every year that 
have literally become fat on snakes.’’ 


ee 
A Good Reason.—‘*Why do you allow that 


waiter to stand constantly back of that newly- 
married couple?’’ ‘‘Because they keep giv- 
ing him orders—to get him out of their 
way.’’—Meggendorfer Blatter. 
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Diamonds and precious stones remounted 


in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J, 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
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MATHEWS AND BULGER AT THE CENTURY. 

George Ade’s rattling, rollicking, knock- 
about farce, entitled ‘‘The Night of the 
Fourth,’’ is being rushed across the boards 
at the Century this week, and the Chicago 
humorist’s concoction is yelled, pounded, 
shot and danced into popularity by Mathews 
and Bulger and a score of assistants. Though 
the plot amounts to nothing and the situa- 
tions follow each other in familiar sequence, 
the lines are bright, often clever, and the 
piece is funny—irresistibly soin the hands 
of Harry Bulger, Sherrie Mathews, Walter 
Jones, Phil Ryley, Tony Hart, Norma 
Whalley, Bessie Tannehill and ‘‘others.’’ 
Mathews and Bulger have not altered their 
methods of fun-making, nor would it be 
wise to do so, as one could hardly conceive 
of anything more effective than their 
unison patter-parodies, their dialogues and 
dances. Next to the stars, Walter Jones 
furnished most of the fun by his grotesque 
make-up and clever specialties. Norma 
Whalley, who knows how to walk and inci- 
dentally sings and dances a bit, was an 
attractive figure and, assisted by Phil Ryley, 
made a great hitin a song entitled ‘‘You 
Haven’t Known Me Long Enough for 
That.’’ The ‘“‘special engagement’’ of Miss 
Josie de Witt, in her famous musicale, does 
not add to the attractiveness of the show 
Miss de Witt scratches and scrapes at her 
violin and shrieks a few bars from ‘‘The 
Palms,’’ while from somewhere behind the 
scenes there issues the sound of an organ 
accompaniment, with which neither the 
raspy fiddie nor the still more raspy voice 
areintune. The finale of the act in which 
the specially engaged lady participated was 
persistently encored on account of the reck- 
less dancing of a tall blonde who sang in the 
chorus of ‘‘Ma Tiger Lily.’’ But, leaving 
Miss de Witt aside, the performers were all 
well chosen. ‘‘Wiseman’s Male Serenad- 
ers’’ hardly deserve their high sounding 
appellation, butthey paraphased Robyn’s 
‘‘Answer,’’ and several other songs, to the 
satisfaction of an immense and demonstra- 
tive Sunday night audience. The show will 
do a big business and deserves all that it 
gets, as the few weak features are altogether 
overbalanced by the strength of the leading 
people in the cast. 

r 
“THE WIFE” AT THE IMPERIAL. 

Mr. Giffen’s stock company at the Im- 
perial is peculiarly fitted for plays like ‘‘The 
Wife.” 

Maude Odell suffers nothing by com- 
parison with any actress who has essayed 
the role of. Helen Truman in this city. She 
plays the part with much dignity and sweet- 
ness, and inthe emotional scenes she strikes 
the minor chord with touching sadness 
rather than passion. Throughout the play 
she is easily natural and untheatrical and 
gives the Imperial audiences a higher form 
of art than they have been accustomed to. 
This is also true of most of the principal 
players; especially of Mr. Ratcliffe. There 
is not an atom of staginess in his John Ruther- 
ford. Earnestness, simplicity and lucidity 
seem to be his watchwords. All his work 
shows a gratifying seriousness of purpose 
and earnest endeavor. His performance is 
clean; not a point is slighted and at the 
same time he carefully refrains from over- 
elaboration. The new leading man hasa 
fine presence, is easy otf gesticulation and 
enunciates with remarkable clarity, in 


agreeable, well, modulated tones. Grayce 
Scott is delightful as Xitty Jves. This little 
woman must become wearied by the mo- 
notony of compliment—that is if she reads 
her own press notices—and I shall merci- 
fully refrain from assailing her with the 
‘‘sweets,’’ ‘‘dainties,’’ and so forth that 
are continually showered on her. A par- 
ticularly becoming gown of filmy, billowing 
texture profusely decorated with marguer- 
ites, must, however, be mentioned. 

Louise Douglas, hideously gowned in a 
hard red, with harder blue decoration, was 
still attractive in the unattractive role of 
Lucille Ferrant. Lucille Ile1 Verne made a 
very youthful and vivacious Mrs. /ves, and 
DeWitt C. Jennings, who has already en- 
deared himself tu St. Louis audiences by his 
Brett in ‘‘The Great Ruby,’’ further 
strengthens the good impression by his fine 
character work as Silas Truman. 

Mathew Culver is impressively played by 
N. Sheldon Lewis, and William Looker is 
an amusing Major Putnam. According to 
George Foster Platt’s idea, Robert Gray isa 
young man, apparently always ill at ease, 
who has a peculiar way of holding on to 
his trousers-pockets on a!l occasions. Oiher 
parts were creditably filled by Mr. Bowles, 
Miss Clarke and Mr. Darcy. 

st 
“WAY DOWN EAST,” 


‘Way Down East’’ has not changed much 
since it was played here to meagre audiences 
last year, but the public views this pastorale 
in a different light now, and crowds the 
Olympic to see it. Shrewd advertising and 
the indisputable elements of success in the 
piece have effected the change and ‘‘Way 
down East’’ is playing to audiences that 
test the capacity ot the theatre at every 
performance. And the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the people is inspiring. Applause 
unstinted greets everything—the actors, the 
settings, the sheep, horses, cows, to say 
nothing of the demonstration called forth 
by the finest imitation of a snow storm ever 
seen here, 

Laughter that approaches hysteria greets 
the efforts of the comedians and the heroics 
of the wronged leading lady are followed 
with deepest interest. A quartet sings 
‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ “‘ Wait for the Wagon” and 
several other numbers very entertainingly 
and is encored until the singers have exhaust- 
ed their repertoire. Thecast contains some 
interesting people, notably, Robert Fisher 
and Sara Stevens, who appear as the Squire 
and Mrs. Bartlett respectively. Mabel Strick- 
land, who is an ingenuous ingenue, Felix 
Haney, who has an infectious laugh, and 
Frank Bell, whose dancing is remarkable. 

The Lounger. 


as 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





Nat. C. Goodwin’s great comedy drama, “A 
Gilded Fool,’ will be presented by Manager 
Giffen’s talented company at the Imperial 
Theatre, commencing with the matinee on Sun- 
day next. It is the first time this play has been 
offered by a stock company. 

J 

Those who saw Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon last season in a serious play, or melo- 
drama, will be able to compare their work in 
comedy with it, as they open at the Olympic, 
Monday evening, in the farce-comedy ‘‘My 
Daughter-iuo-Law.”’ The play isan adaptation 
from the French that is nevertheless quite 
wholesome and is said to be very laughable. A 
strong company support the stars, including 
William Elton, the famous Euglish comedian, 
Verner Clarges, Isabelle Warden, Ethel Sanborn, 
William Boag and George C. Pierce. 


ad 


The attraction for the coming week at the 





Century will be Mr. Roland Reed and Company 
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All-wool Three- 
Piece Suits of 
assorted Fancy 
Tweeds, Single- 
Breasted Coat, 
Double-Breasted 
Vest, best of lin- 
ings and trim- 
mings through- 
out, silk stitched; 
10 to 16 years, 
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Fall and Winter Clothing, 
For Youths, Boys and Children. 


In this Department we carry one of the most complete 
assortments of strictly up-to-date Clothing for Boys possible 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 


Child’s Russian 
Blouse Overcoats 
made of very 
fine All-Wool 
Oxford Gray 
Cheviot, with 
Black Velvet 
Collar and Cuffs, 
and Patent 
Leather Belt; best 


of workmanship 








3 to8 years, 


$10.00 
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in a new play, ‘‘A Modern Crusoe,’”’ written by 
Sydney Rosenfeld. It is said to be extremely 
funny, the fun of a different brand to that which 
Mr. Roland Reed has hitherto essayed. A 
charming debutante, Carolyn White, Frances 
Wheeler, [Mary Myers and, as leading lady, 
Isadore Rush, are prominent in the cast, which 
includes among the masculine mimes Chas. 
Gotthold, Brandon Hurst, Wright Kramer, and 
Norman Campbell. 
ed 

The week at the Standard has been one of up- 
roariousness at the sayings, singing and doings 
of the ‘‘Rose Hill English Folly Company.” 
Next Sunday, commencing with the matinee, 
Harry Morris’ ‘Twentieth Century Maids” will 
have their innings They have been here be- 
fore and havea splendid reputation as mirth- 
makers. Persons suffering from dyspepsia, de- 
pression of spirit or ‘‘the blues’ will find them 
aspecific. Recipe: Two doses (or ‘‘Frolics’’) 


daily. 
ee 

SOME BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 

“There is Something to See Along the 
Frisco Line’’ is the claim that has long been 
made by the passenger department of that 
enterprising and thoroughly wide-awake 
company. To prove the fact to the travel- 
ing world Mr. Bryan Snyder, the General 
Passenger Agent of the Frisco, has published 
an album of scenery along that picturesque 
highway. The pictures, about fifty in num- 
ber, are half-tone engravings in some cases 
effectively colored—affording a _ perfect 
panorama of the charming Ozarks, the 
romantic Bostons and the lovely dells and 
canons of the Meramec, the Gasconade, the 
Piney and the Roaring River. This album 
is worthy a place in one’s collection of works 
of art and should prove a great inducement 
to travelers to choose this scenic route. 

ee 

Lady—‘‘Some weeks agoI bought a plaster 
here to help me get rid of rheumatism.’’ 
Druggist—‘‘Well, ma’am, I hope it did its 
work.’’ Lady—‘‘Yes, but now I want 
something else to help me to get rid of the 
plaster.'’—Boston Beacon. 





THE ODEON ORGAN RECITALS, 





The Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Odéon are to be continued indefinitely, and 
first-class vocalists and instrumentalists will 
be secured to assist Mr. Robyn. 

The concert last Sunday drew the largest 
audience of the week, and evidently pleased 
the people, and the management has every 
reason to feel assured of continued success 


in this venture. 
4 Fe 
‘‘Richard Mansfield is a nimble-witted 


fellow,’’ said a minor member of his com- 
pany the other day, ‘‘but he met a scene 
manager out West early this season who was 
quite his match. The fellow’s name is 
Jack Quinn. He had been familiar in olden 
days with Booth and McCullough, and was 
a prince at his work. Jack always sought 
to avoid cause for complaint and especially 
did he so act in the case of Mansfield. But 
a kick was inevitable. A couple of scene 
shifters, after some laborious work in the 
flies, came down to the rear of the stage 
breathing rather heavily as a result of their 
exertions. Mansfield chanced to walk near 
them. He nearly froze them with a look. 
Then he summoned Quinn. 

‘The breathing of these men annoys 
me,’ said Richard. 

‘I'd answer to the law if I stopped it,’ 
replied Jack, with ready wit. 

‘*A stage hand slipped and danced about 
a little in the effort to regain his balance. 

‘**Your men make too much noise with 
their feet,’ exclaimed the actor. 

‘«* Hereafter they’ll walk on their hands,’ 
was the response. 

‘‘Mansfield had no more use for Quinn, 
and during the remainder of the engage- 
ment they spoke to each other only when it 
was absolutely necessary.’’—New England 
Magazine. 
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Tete-a-Tete With The Octopus 
WHEN one gets close to the trusts 
they’re not so horrible. I was in the tentacles 
of the tobacco octopus the other day, in other 
words, in the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Continental Tobacco Company. 
That gentleman is Mr. J. K. Gwynn. He 
used to be an editor in Missouri and a good 
one. Then he was secretary of the St. 
Louis Fair Association. Now he’s a high- 
mucky-a-muck in the Tobacco trust. He 
looks like a man who does something be- 
sides cut coupons. I asked him about the 
trust business and he said that the trust 
business was a pretty good business and the 
trust was a pretty good thing. Since the 
Continental Tobacco Co. has had its sway 
the consumption of tobacco has been 
enormously increased. Its business is 
greater than the business of all the absorbed 
companies. The falling off in patronage on 
account of anti-trust sentiment has not been 
perceptible. Mr. Gwynn denied emphatic- 
ally that the company had dismissed two- 
thirds of its drummers. The concern has 
more men on the road now than all the old 
companies together ever had and the com- 
pany is taking on new men every day. Mr. 
Gwynn declared to me, on his solemn word 
of honor, that the Continental Tobacco Co. 
had not bought out the Wetmore Tobacco 
Company at St. Louis and was not thinking 
of buying it out. The astonishing thing 
about the Tobacco trust—Mr. Gwynn doesn’t 
admit it’s a trust—is that it_is officered and 
administered solely by young men. The 
moguls look like boys. There are no ‘‘old 
fellows’’ visible. Another astonishing thing 
is that the great concern, and, for that mat- 
ter, the American Tobacco Company, are 
controlled solely by Southern men, Caro- 
linians, Virginians, Tennesseeans and Ken- 
tuckians. There has been a_ superstition 
that the Southerners could not succeed in 
the great businesses, but here’s a case where 
they do. The American Tobacco Co. de- 
clared a 100 per cent dividend last year. 
The Southerners have not succeeded in 
business because there hasn’t been much 
business in the South. When the South- 
erners get a chance, they can make money 
like the Northerner. 
st st 
Bi-Partisan Police 
THERE is ‘‘on”’ another upheaval in the 
interest of morality inthe metropolis. Even 
Mr. Croker admits that the state of affairs 
is shocking to his delicate sensibilities, and 
he lifts his voice for purity. Incidentally, 
he declares that the bi-partisan police board 
of New York is unsatisfactory, for, says he, 
there is no party responsibility. There are 
two Republican and two Democratic mem- 
bers. Mr. Croker says the board should be 
controlled by one party alone. He says that 
the two Democratic members are Democratic 
only by a legal fiction; they really were 
appointed by and for Platt. Platt says 
Croker talks through his hat. Platt says the 
police are inefficient because controlled by 
Tammany. And so the two bosses ‘‘lace’’ 
each other in the public prints. It is be- 
lieved in newspaper circles here that the re- 
criminations between the two are merely a 
‘‘bluff,” but there are fairly well-posted 
men who declare that there is real blood in 
the present quarrel between the two big 
fellows. The quarrel should be interesting 
to St. Louis because St. Louis has a police 
board of its own, and it’s a loo-loo. Some 
of our St. Louis reformers are agitating for 
a bi-partisan police board. They will ‘earn 


from New York that bi-partisan boards are 
not successful in anything except keeping 
the responsibility for mismanagement ‘‘in 
the air’’ between the representatives of both 
parties. The bi-partisan idea won’t work in 
St. Louis. The gangs are close enough 
together as things are. The Democrats 
now control the police force, but think what 
the force would be if it were controlled by a 
coalition of the Merchants’ League and 
Jefferson Club. In thirty days the city of 
St. Louis would be as wide open as New 
York was until this latest spasm took the re- 
formers. 
se 
Looking For a Slump 

TALK about calamity howlers! Yow’ll 
find them in Wall Street. That quarter is 
full of direful forebodings. The gold re- 
serve is disappearing. Money is getting 
lighter. The devil’s going to be to pay all 
along the line. There isn’t enough money 
in the country to do the country’s business. 
A stringency coming on will render it ex- 
tremely difficult to do business on commer- 
cial paper because discounts will become 
ruinous. Wall street only plunges deeper 
into the gloom after a fluf®y like that of last 
Friday and Saturday. The ends of the 
world are on their way to a clash and crash. 
Your Wall Street prophet to-day can see 
nothing in the future but disaster. The cry 
for more money is strikingly like the cry set 
up by Mr. Bryan four years ago. It is 
fully clear that the country does need more 
money, but it doesn’t need the kind of 
money Mr. Bryan would give us. Where 
has all the money gone to? Well a great 
deal of it is out inthe West, God’s country, 
for the moving of crops and such, and it is 
to be hoped that a great deal of it will stay 
there for some time. The East gets scared 
every time the West gets hold of the money, 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that no 
matter how much money goes out tothe 
West, it all comes back to the East in the 
shape of interest on loans, railway freights 
and protective tariff prices. I spoke just 
now of the recent flurry. There will be 
others. It is believed that Mr. Hanna is in 
the market doing things to it. What he is 
doing is not very clear, but it is clear to one 
of the shrewdest financiers in New York 
that one of the things that Hanna is doing 
is fixing the market for political effect. He 
put two million in wheat in 1896 to show 
that wheat could go up while silver went 
down. He may jam the stock list down or 
he may send it up and then down and do 
this over again several times in the next 
three weeks just to scare the business world 
into supporting Mr. McKinley. Mr. Bryan 
will invade this part of the country inja few 
days and emit his shriek. It would not be 
surprising if his visit should be made the 
occasion of a terrificslu npia the speculative 
markets. It seems to be the general im- 
pression here that the market is a good thing 
for outsiders to let alone from now until 
November 7th, and further than this the 
very ablest men in the speculative line are 
convinced that, after the election, no matter 
how it goes, there will be a mighty hard 
pinch if not a full-fledged panic. The 
MIRROR’S authority on stocks has been 
saying just these things in his column-and-a- 
half for some months, and it is gratifyinz to 
find that his opinion is the opinion of the 
people who are ‘‘in the know’’ in the haunts 
of the bulls and bears. 
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The Horse 

OUT in St. Louis the bicycle dealers 


LEADED GLASS. 





LATEST AND SWELLEST 
NOVELTIES IN 


Upholstery and Curtain Work 


In all its Finer Branches. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
SPECIAL FURNITURE, RUGS AND CARPETS, 


THEODORE MARX & HARVEY L. JONES. 
Offices, 900-903 Carleton Building. 
Workshop, 3132 Olive Street. 
Telephone, Bell, Main, 431 M. 


ven Jewelry 
A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


310 North Sixth Street, Opposite Barr’s. 
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been ruined by the bad streets. There may 
have been something in this, when the 
bicycle trade first began to go down, but 
the bicycle trade has gone down everywhere. 
You won’t find them anywhere now in great 
numbers, and here where the avenues were 
black withthem at one time there are very 
few to be seen even on a holiday. The 
automobile has not exactly taken the 
bicycle’s place, but it is much more 
numerous, apparently. Still the auto- 
mobile is not panning out as_ well 
as expected. The automobile will not 
amount to anything until it is perfected as a 
heavy draught machine. The business uses 
of the machine are now confined to small 
concerns delivering very light goods, and 
the expensiveness of the machine makes 
them valuable only as an advertisement. 
They are losing that value now that they are 
no longer novelties. Neither bike nor 
“‘bubble’’ has done what everyone prophe- 
sied they both would do—that is, banish the 
horse. The horseis still in it. The Herald, 
of last Sunday, devoted a whole page to the 
interest to horse, carriage and 
harness dealers. The business in those 
lines is something enormous. Horses have 
increased in value instead of diminish- 
ing and, indeed, the wealthy people of 
Gotham are going in for fine horse flesh 
stronger than ever. The large express 
companies and the great stores running 
delivery wagons pride themselves upon their 
fine horses. You will not see on the streets 
as many ‘‘crowbaits’’ as you will see in St. 
Louis. This must be a good market for fine 
horses of the draught variety, judging by 
the number of them one sees on every hand. 
And the sleekness of the animals and the 
trimness and brightness of their trappings, 
adds considerably to the picturesqueness of 
the scenes upon the streets. It seems to me 
that Missouri should be able to make money 
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have been telling us that their business has 
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by raising more horses for this market. If 
the glorious climate of Missouri produces 
such excellent mules that they are enshrined 
in ballad and story there is no good reason 
why the Missouri horse should not achieve 
equal fame and sell for money that would 
come in handy in ‘‘the old state to home.’’ 
Uncle Fuller. 
ete 

Society stationery, in all the new tints, 
with monograms and crests stamped free, at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
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In a certain skirmish a Colonel—(Gen- 
eral he came to call himself) got a slight 
scratch on his leg. The wound was a mat- 
ter of great glory to him, says the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, and he nursed it through after- 
days, growing lamer with every year that 
the memory of his bravery might ever be 
near him. One day, late in his life, as he 
sat nursing his leg and pondering the 
gloricus past, a young man, visiting the 
tamily for the first time, approached and 
sympathetically remarked: ‘‘Lame, Gen- 
eral?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,’’ after a pause, and with inex- 
pressible solemnity; ‘‘I am lame.’’ 

‘‘Been riding, sir?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ with rebuking sternness, ‘‘I have 
not been riding.’’ 

‘‘Ah, slipped on the ice, General?’’ 

‘No, sir,’’ with actual ferocity. 

‘Perhaps, then, you have sprained your 
aukle, sir?’’ 
With a painful slowness the old man 
lifted his pet leg in both hands, set it care- 
fully on the floor, rose slowly from his 
chair, and, looking down upon the un- 
fortunate youth with mingled pity and 
wrath, burst forth in the sublimity of rage: 
“Go read the history of yourcountry, you 


puppy!’’ 










































































THE STOCK MARKET. 





Realizing sales and an aggressive attitude 
on the part of the bears has again caused a 
depression in prices, and a renewal of a 
feeling of uncertainty and uneasiness. While 
the leaders of the bull party profess to be 
confident of their position and of much 
higher prices in the near future, the public 
continues to be indifferent and to refuse to 
buy, no matter what inducements may be 
held out. The belief is still strong that the 
Republicans will triumph on the 6th of No- 
vember, but, for some reason or other, the 
market fails to reflect any decided strength 
or activity. As soon as prices advance a 
few points, offerings become liberal and 
pressing. The cliques are liquidating right 
along, and the spasmodical rallies are due, 
entirely, to covering of short lines. There 
may be reason to credit the statements fre- 
quently made, that strong, financial interests 
are assiduously accumulating stocks, and 
that this will tell before long. For the mo- 
ment, however, there is no logical ground 
why anybody should enthuse about stocks, 
especially since money-rates developed a 
decidedly rising tendency. 

People with plenty of idle money, and the 
requisite amount of courage and patience, 
will, undoubtedly act wisely in buying stocks 
at every moderate decline from now on, for 


a good advance shortly before or after the / 


election is almost a foregone conclusion, 
judging by existing conditions and indica- 
tions. The margin-speculator has, however, 
ample reason to be cautious and careful. 
There is enough material in the situation to 
cause sudden and startling convulsions at 
any time, although no conservative, close 
observer is expecting them at present. As 
stated in the MIRROR recently, the Nation- 
al Administration will prevent any panic in 
either the money or stock market before 
election day. Whether the U. S. Treasury 
could prevent any startling slump, in case 
of a big election scare, leading to the hoard- 
ing of gold and the destruction of confidence 
among security-holders, need not now be 
considered, as such a contingency seems 
rather remote. 

The bank statement issued last Saturday 
proved conclusively that timid people are 
already withdrawing their money from the 
banks. The specie holdings exhibited a 
remarkable decrease, which could not be 
entirely explained by currency shipments to 
the ,interior. The reserves are now down 
to a little above $6 000,000, and there are 
now prospects that the holdings above legal 
requirements will be completely wiped out 
before November the first. Bulls assert 
that there will be no serious stringency in 
money, as New York banks are in position 
to recall large amounts of gold from Europe. 
Sterling exchange has dropped to $4.8444, 
and is now below the gold-importing point. 
So far, however, no engagements for im- 
port have been reported. 

Some stress is laid on the fact that call- 
money is now ruling at less than 4 per cent 
compared with 30 and 40 per cent in 
October, 1899. This can easily be explained. 
Banks do not care to make time-loans ex- 
tending over the election, except at high 
rates. Prime mercantile paper is quoted 
at 544 and 6 per cent. For this reason, 
they are amply supplied with funds to be 
lent on call at from 3to 3g per cent. Any 
further reduction in surplus reserves will, 
however, change the situation materially, 
and cause a quick rise to 5 and 6 per cent 
and perhaps even more. It is this con- 


tingency that causes timidity among those 
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ROLAND REED 


accompanied by 


Isadore Rush 


ina romantic comic 
play 


PRICES: | 
$1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c 
Mats. Wednesday ' Crusoe. 


and Saturday. J 
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Herbert Kelcey 


aud 
Effie Shannon 


in a new play 
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Wednesday and Prices will be 
Saturday. $1.50, $1.00, 7Fc, 50c, 25 








who are disposed to buy on the prospects of 
Republican triumph. It is very seldom that 
a successful bull campaign can be en- 
gineered, with call-money displaying an ad- 
vancing tendency. 

Tennessee Coal and Iron shares furnished 
a good deal of excitement lately. On ac- 
count of rumors of a passing or reduction 
of the dividend by the board of directors, 
the stock fell to 49, and large blocks of it 
were thrown on the market at from 49 to 52. 
This notorious stock sold at 126 about a year 
ago. After the selling movement had be- 
come exhausted, the announcement was 
made that the directors had declared the 
regularly quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
This, of course, caused a quick and sharp 
rally, the price touching 59, and then reced 
There must certainly be 
something rotten in an 8 per cent. stock 
selling at this ridiculously low level. The 
officials of the company profess to have 
ample faith in the future, and to be able to 
continue dividend-payments on the current 
basis, but there is a growing suspicion that 
everything is not as it should be; that liqui- 
dation by ‘‘insiders’’ is steadily progressing, 
that dividends will only be paid until the 
last share has been sold, and that there will, 
inthe not remote future, be a startling 
slump in the price and a suspension of divi- 
dends. The earnings of the company are 
steadily shrinking, and will be still smaller 
a few months hence. The clique is now 
setting rumors afloat that there will soon be 
a big rise in this stock, and that purchases 
should be made while it ischeap. There is, 
of course, a good probability that the shares 
will have some sort of an advance, in sym- 
pathy with the rest of the market, but the 
improvement will be determined by the size 
of the short interest. 

People with bullish inclinations, who 
anticipate an improvement all along the line, 
after the election, should not fail to purchase 


ing again to 55. 
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CHORAL-SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


SEASON 1900-/90I, 
Subscription Seats May be Reserved Now. Plat of the Odéon Now Open at the 
Secretary’s Office, Suite T, the Odéon. Telephone, Lindell 643. 
TEN GRAND CONCERTS. 


TWO POPULAR CONCERTS. TWO ARTIST CONCERTS, 
THREE ORATORIO CONCERTS, THREE SYMFHONY CCANCERTS. 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


of Fifty-five Musicians, under the direction of 
PROF. ALFRED ERNST. 


GRAND CHORUS OF 250 SELECTED VOICES. 
SOLOISTS FOR THE SEASON, 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Mrs. Adelaide Jordan, 
Ernst vou Dohnanyi, 


George Hamlin, 
Charles W. Clark, 

Mrs Hissem De Moss, 
Francis Rogers, 

Mrs. Oscar Bollman. 


Evan Williams, 
Mrs. Seabury Ford, 
Wm. H. Rieger, 
Kricsson Bushnell, 
Sara Anderson, 


Leo Stern, 

D Ffrangeon- Davies, 

Charles Humphrey, 
SCALE OF PRICES, SEASON OF TEN CONCERTS. 
Parquette, each, $10 00. Balcony, Remaining Rows, $5 00. 
Balcony, First Two Rows, $7.50. Boxes s (Seating Six), $100 00. 
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mm ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION | 


ANNUAL 
September 17 to October 20, 1900. 
TWO A I[R-SH/P WILL FLY DAILY 


. IN COLISEUM. 
FOUR CONCERTS DAILY BY SEYMOUR’S FAMOUS 50. 
TISSOT’S 450 PAINTINGS OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 


Of these paintings Archbishop Corrigan said: ‘‘I know in Art nothin 
better fitted to impress the devout soul. The New York 7yidune said: * tantamak te te 
divinity interpreted in these remarkable works of art’? Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis ‘ald: 
‘‘He has unveiled the Christ as a genial, radiant figure, the most lovable person in history.” 
Rev. Warren P. Bihan, of Chicago, said: ‘‘Tissot has produced the greatest Biography of ( 


Christ.” 
) MARVELOUS ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN 


in Coliseum with Living Statues. The most wonderful Electric Fountain e 
ver 
Amateur Photographs, Decorated China Painting, New Exhibits, Belgian Hares, Etc. —— 
ADMISSION TO ALL OF ABOVE, 25C. CHILDREN UNDER 12, 10C; UNDER 6. FREE 
Four performances daily in Music Hall of Hopkins’ High-Class Vaudeville, 150 Dogs, 20 





Ponies, Trained Cats, Adele Purvis Onri, Tille’s Marionettes, etc. Admission, 10c, 
~ = Basement—Mannograph hourly, Sorcho’s Deep Sea Divers, cag 5 
anks, etc. 


SSS SSE REARS EESASESEAEREESESERERE 


THE STANDARD 6--RACES--6 — 
Kinloch Park 


Night at 8. 
RAIN OR SHINE. 


Shooting Gallery, Fish 





Matinee Every Day at 2. 





ROSE. Fi.t.. 


ENGISH FOLLY CO. 


The Bill Includes 


HICKORY AND NELSON, Acrobats, 
WILLARD AND WELLER, 
CATHERINE ROWE PALMER. 
J. J. SULLIVAN, 
CARRIE WEBBER, 
COLLINS AND COLLINS 
aad others. 


Wabash Trains leave Union Sta- 
4:30 
p. m. (Saturdays only), 1:45 p. m. 
Leave Foot of Olive Street at 11:00 
a. my 3:30 p. m., 1:55 p. m. and 
4:15 p. m. 

Suburban Trains leave Wells Sta- 


tion every Five Minutes. 


tion for Kinloch at 1:15 p. m.,, 





Commencing Sunday Matinee, 
October 14, 


HARRY MORRIS’ 
20th CENTURY MAIDS. 


st IMPERIAL -# 


Commencing Sunday Matinee, Oct. 14. 
Additional Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


. . 1 dad 
Admission, pana Brag ne RL $I. 00 


Cherokee Garden 


CHEROKEE STREET, 








The Imperial Theater Stock Company, From Iowa to California avenues. 


Direction of R.L. Giffen, in Nat C. 
Goodwin’s Famous Success 


“A GILDED FOOL.” 


‘First time here in Stock. 


ed 1e— Ste —Ss0— Be. 


A Cool and Refreshing Resort, 


Universally famous for its 
SCHMIERKASE, 





= Convenient to all Street Cars running through 
South St. Louis. 





good railroad-stocks at every set-back from 
now on. Attractive issues are Union Pacific 
preferred end common, Atchison preferred 
and common, Missouri Pacific, St. Paul, 








western preferred, Big Four common, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western 








Burlington, Rock Island, St. Louis South-! preferred and common and New York Cen- 
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T. Louis Trust GC: 
~ 3000000 


SURPL 


UBS 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 






TuHOs. H. WEsT, President. 

HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 





a STOCKS AND BONDS, 


ALSO.. 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 
GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 





Local Stocks and Bonds, 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 

































































ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 
street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. t- x . D.|June 1, 1905|}102 —104 
Park os « z O.|Aprill , 1905)111 —113 
Property (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906)/111 —113 
Renewal (Gld) ae J. D.| Jun 25, 1907|1C3 —104 
A. O. aol 10, 1908}105 —107 
ee “ 3K J. D.|D 1909/102 —103 
“ “« 4 kM 2 pty 1,1918/112 113 
- “ 344 | F. A./Aug. 1, 1919}104 —106 
Be “3% | M..S./June 2) 1920|104 —106 
¢ gtr? adie 4 |M.N.|Nov. ‘ 1911/107 —109 
“ 1d) 7 M.N. ees 1, 1912}/108 —109 
“ A. 0.|Oct. 1, 1913/108 —110 
“s se 4 J. D.|June y 1914109 —110 
Ke “«  3.65| M N.|May 1, 1915/105 —106 
% - F. A./Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about.....................+ $ i 1" 277 
DORRRDIIID, . oii csicds esietinconesotistranesl 2,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Fundin ee F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901)100 —101 
74 6...........| F. A.|/ Aug 1. 1903/105 —107 
School §. F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908/100 —102 
We  Giccscenave A J./Aprl 1, 1914)102 —105 
” 4 5-20... M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
wa 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
a 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
ae , Mpa M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Dee. Price. 
Altos: Reid Ge. sniisonnkcancovoens 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s..... 1902 {101 —103 
Century Building 1st 6s... 1916 | 97 —100 
Century Buildin an 2 icatetanocks 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building I1st......... 1907°|101 —163 
Consolidated Coal 6s. .............. 1911 | 909 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1928 | 95 — 99 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s.. ....... ....... 1919 |ic7 =——1°8 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 |115 —116 
Merch Bridge and Seutes Ss} 1930 }113 —115 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s ..... ........ 1921 |115 —118 
Missouri Edison 1st ‘oan 5s..| 1927 | 89 — 90 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 |100%—100% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... 1910 | 87 — 90 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s... aids 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s... 1899 | Called 
Onion Dairy Ist 5s.................... 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 |} 98 —101 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par (Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price 
American Exch.. wee June, ‘00,8 SAj/198 —202 
Boatmen’s. ........ 100) June ‘00 8%SA|183 —188 
Bremen Sav........ 100) July 19006 SA}! —150 
Continental........ 1C0| June ‘00, 44SA|!70 —172 
Fourth National] 100|May 00 5p.c.3A/205 —210 
Franklin ..... .... 10¢)/June ‘00. 4 SA/!56 --159 
German Savings| 100|July 1900,6 SA/275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100/ July 1900, 20 SA/760 
International..... 100) Sept. 1900 1% qy|:30 -132 
Jefferson ........... 100] July 00, 3p.c SA|100 —110 
Lafayette ........... July 1900. 5 SA|400 —600 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Oct. 190 , 2 qy|200 --2C4 
Merch.-Laclede.| 100 > - 190),134 qrj150 —152 
Northwestern.....| 100) July 1900, 4 SA|135 —155 
Nat. Bank Com..} 100|/Oct. 1900, 2% qy|238 -—240 
South Side .........) 100/May 1900, 3SA...)i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100/Oct. 1900, 8 SA/:35 —137 
Southern com..... 100/ July 1900, 8...:.... 90 —100 
State National...| 100/July 1900 1% qrj!58 —I162 
Third National... 100/Oct. 1900, 13¢ ‘qy|146 —148 
*Quoted 100 for par, 








TRUST STOCKS. 
Par|{ Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. | Price. 
Lincoln........ ...... 100) June ‘00,S.A 3/143 —147 
Miss. Va............ 100;Oct. ‘00, 2% qr|/?88 —290 
St. Louis............ 100/Oct 00, 1% ar 220 225 
3 ‘ —anrcaeam TANMINaw "O28 *, —230 
Mercantile.......... 100/Oct ’00 Mo 5c... 247 —250 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS, 























































Coupons. Price. 
2 A 2 A Se Eee eee essddeacesinos 
10-20s 5s. ..| J. & J. |1912/101 —102 
Citizens’ Oct. ’93 4 100 ee 
20s 6s... jJ.& 3; 1907)116 —111 
Jefferson ‘Ave S| Sreaeere beeen 
10s Ss. M. & N. 2/1905)'05 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s. F.& A. |1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D. 6s jJ.&J. |1913)116 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.|; J.&J. |1913)115 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. /|1896;105 —1C6 
BOOGIE Gis. «<<< <c0neeosesse ee een 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s.., J. & D. /1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
CE aaa J, a. 1925|103 —107 
_ &  ] eee AproolLysA 130 —150 
do 1st 5s 5-20s. ..... M.&N. |1910)100 —101 
do +> St.L.5s.| J. &J 1913/100 —102 
eS aes area 1 — 78 
do tn ‘. ac bac F.& A. /|1921/103% —104 
do Cable & Wt..6s.} M. & N. /1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |1910/115 —117 
do Incomes 5s........ pe sphabmadesacions 1914; 90 — 92 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904)106 —109 
do 2d 25s 6s...........]..................|1909}109 —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@& A. /|1910/107 —108 
do 1st 10-20s 6s..... jJ.&D. {|1910)100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s........... jJ.&D. |1918)i —125 
Mound City 10-20s6s} J.&J. /|1910/103 —104 
United Ry’ y Pfd....... Oct 00 1%..|......] 6134 — 62% 
4p.c &, Se ps > ge 821% - 83% 
St. Louis 5 A Acasa Matsa 174%— 18 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. | Per Cent Price 
American Cent...| 25/fan.1900 4 SA| 42 — 43 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
Am.Lin Oil Com. r eg 10 — il 
Pfd...| 100) Aug. 1900 13% qr} 50 — 582 
Am. Car- Fdry Co} 100/Oct. 1900 %.......) 16 — 17 
% Pfd| 100/Oct. 1900,134 qr.| 62 — 63 
Bell eitenhea 100| July 1900 2 qr....|138 —141 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100] May a ee 53 — 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100 Mar. 1900, MO....|125 —135 
Consol. Coal. .....; 100) July, '97, 1 2 =~ 
Doe Run Min. Go| 10/Mar. 1900.% MO|'25 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100 265 -270 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100 May 1900, jlay-- 85 -- 9 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100} Feb.. 45 — 55 
AAS, Com.....| 100) Feb. ic00 A. 10.. 103 —i07 
Kennard Pfd..... 100/Aug 1900 SA3¥g.|+' —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Sept. 19002 SA..| 69 -- 71 
Laclede Gas, pf.| 100|June '99 SA....| 98 —100 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100) ...........-.-.------++- so — b2 
Mo. Edison com..| 100) _.......--..--.--+--- 14 — 16 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100] July 00 14 qr./100 —105 
Schultz Beltin 100| July 00. qy 1%. 180 ~~ O9 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb.. 1900, 8 A/!15 —118 
Simmons do pf. | 100/Sept. 14C0,3445A 139 —141 
Simmons do 2 pf.} 100}sept. 1900........ ‘38 —141 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10/Oct. 190' 14% qy| !3%-- 14% 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10| Jan., 00,4 p.c|47 —£8% 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan.,'9 3p.c.|43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp] 100|Sept.,’94, 4 phecate 30 — 34 
t. L. Exposit’n.| 100) Dec., ‘95, 2........ 2— 3 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100) July1900, 1 gr...| 64 — 69 
Union Dairy....... 100/Aug., 00, 1%SA/110 —115 
Wiggin s Fer.Co.| 100|/July ’00, qr...... 220 —230 
West’haus Brake| 50|Sept 1900, 73¢..../180 --181 
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tral. The buying in Union Pacific common 
has been excellent. Bulls on this stock now 
predict that it will sell at 70 before the end 
of the year. Considering that the Union 
Pacific Ry. Co. is earning over 8 per cent 
on the common stock, while paying only 4 
per cent, the preferred stock should be a 
pretty.safe and cheap investment at 7314; 
it pays 5 per cent at 80. While it can never 
pay more tham 4 per cent per annum, in- 
vestors are assured of a permanent and fairly 
good return on their capital. 

So far as the traction stocks are con- 
cerned, sentiment is mixed. According to 
current Wall Street gossip, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit and Manhattan are slated for a sharp 
rise. Judging by intrinsic merits, Manhattan 
is probably the more attractive purchase. 
While there is more room for a big rise 
in Brooklyn Rapid Transit, there is 
also more room for a big slump. Man- 
hattan is a 4 per cent dividend-payer. 
The stock, of course, is high enough even 
at the present level of 89, which compares 
with 1333 last year, but, taking everything 
into consideration, itis much the safer pur- 
chase of all traction stocks. B. R. Transit, 
as a non-dividend-payer, on which less than 
l per cent is being earned, is not worth 
more than 30. 

The Bankof England reported a reduc- 
tionin its reserve holdings last week of more 
than 10 per cent. Further withdrawals of 
gold for foreign countries are contemplated, 
and a rise in the official rate of discount to 
5 per cent would not be at all surprising. 

ws 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





The local security market displayed some 
strength in the past week, but no special 
activity. Transactions were confined, as a 
rule, to street railway securities. Brokers 
are confident, however, that there will be a 
decided change for the better soon, as there 
is more inquiry for good investment bonds. 

United Railways 4s sold at 83, and are 
now quoted at 83 25 bid, 83 50 asked. The 
preferred stock is dull and neglected at 
about 62, ex the quarterly dividend of 114 
per cent. St. Louis Transit dropped to 
17.25 bid. 

Bank stocks are quiet but firm. Conti- 
nental is 170 bid, and National Bank of 
Commerce 236 bid. Third National is 
closely held, it seems, at 147.50. Offerings 
of it are very small. 

Mining stocks weakened a little of late; 
Granite is now offered at 2 63, and Nettie at 
1.50. Lead stocks show no life and hardly 

ny change in value, 





Local banks report a strong demand for 
funds from country customers. Interest 
rates range from 5 to 7 percent. Sterling 
exchange is lower, and selling at 4.84%; 
Berlin at 951g and Paris at 5.18. 

ee 
LAXATIVE MANIA. 


The serious abuse of laxative medicines 
was one of the topics of discussion in the 
recent International Medical Congress in 
Paris, as reported by the correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post in that paper 
(August 23). It seems now the fashion to 
take these medicines, he says, ‘‘in large 
quantities and in almost infinite variety.’’ 
To quote his report: 

‘Several distinguished specialists from 
Germany attributed to this habit, which is 
common in nearly the whole world, the ori- 
gin of several intestinal affections practically 
unknown before our generation, and which 
are spreading. One of these, a muco- 
membranous affection of the intestines, is a 
most puzzling pathological condition. A 
number of physicians attributed the present 
prevalence of constipation, which is primar- 
ily responsible for the new fashions in laxa- 
tives, to an insufficiency of fat inthe modern 
dietary. The frying-pan has gone out of 
fashion, to the benefit of digestion, but ways 
and means of supplying the fats that used 
to be consumed with the fried material have 
not been forthcoming. The present gen- 
eration is distinctly an eater of sweets, not 
of fats; but while the former supply the 
heat that would be obtained from the fats, 
they do not supply certain lubricant qualities 
which are so important for the proper per- 
formance of the intestinal functions. The 
use of the milk fats, that is, butter and 
cream, as well as milk itself, was recom: 
mended, as this form of fat is somewhat 
delectable. The use of the vegetable oils— 
olive oil and the like—in larger quantities 
than at present was also recommended. 
It was pointed out that the Southern nations 
have learned to take their quantum of fats 
in this way, despite their warmer climate, 
which makes fat generally less acceptable 
as food. It was reported from several 
sources that in many painful conditions of 
the stomach olive oil gave great relief.”’ 

Ft 

A young wife’s sorrow: ‘‘Isabelle writes 
me that life with her Hungarian count is 
just killing her.’’ ‘‘You don’t say! Has 
he already ceased to love her?’’ ‘‘No; but 
he talks in his sleep in his native language 
and she can’t understand a word he says.’’— 
a. Press. 
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A FAMOUS SPENDER. 





Undoubtedly one of the greatest spend- 
thrifts London has ever seen was Ernest 
Benzon, better known as ‘‘Jubilee Juggins.’’ 
In less than two years this reckless youth 
ran through a sum of more than $1,250,000. 
At first the ordinary individual can hardly 
conceive how it is possible for aman to 
spend $25,000 a week, unless he is either 
establishing a large business or undertaking 
some great commercial enterprise. But 
‘‘Jubilee Juggins’’ did nothing of the kind; 
he spent, says 7it Bits, his million and a 
quarter on enjoying himself on the turf and 
elsewhere. 

Benzon’s life story—or at least a brief 
portion of it—is, indeed, a romantic one. 
His father, it appears, was a famous metal 
merchant, but died when Ernest was quite 
a boy, leaving an immense fortune to be 
divided equally between an adopted daugh- 
ter and his only son. Young Benzon was 
brought up by an aunt who held decidedly 
peculiar views. 

She never informed the boy of the riches 
that awaited him, and during his infancy 
every penny he had was doled out with the ut- 
most penuriousness; his clothing was poor and 
mean, his education was anything but what 
it should have been, and such acquaintances 
as he was allowed to make were of the 
wrong sort. When he was 18 years of age 
he discovered, quite by accident, that his 
father had died a millionaire, and that when 
he became of age he would inherit a sum of 
more than $1,250,000. 

Naturally, the boy lost his head on dis- 
covering the truth, which had been kept 
from him so that the fortune might grow. 
Within a week the youngster spread the 
news rapidly. Not only did his credit be- 
come limitless, but the money-lenders fairly 
sought him out to press loans upon him. 
His guardian and relatives lost all control 
over him, and before he was 21 Benzo)n had 
succeeded in running into debt to the tune 
of $175,000. 

Of his share of $1,250,009, $25,000 was 
ready cash. Most young fellows, even of 
extravagant ideas, would have made that 
sum do for a time, but within twenty-four 
hours Benzon drew out $250,000 to pay the 
debts of his minority, and to mzet the ex- 
penses of a trip to Australia. He then left 
in negotiable securities almost $1,000,000, 
but in two years he was ‘‘dead broke.”’ 

Most of his vast fortune was lost by 
gambling. During the first four days of 
his stay in Australia Benzon lost $20,000 by 
betting on the race courses. In a few 
months he had dropped $325,000 under the 
Southern sun by placing his money on the 
wrong horses. Then he returned to Eng- 
land, and his remarkably heavy bets at the 
famous race courses throughout the country 
caused considerable comment at the time, 
both in racing circles and in the press. 

At the Kempton races, in Jubilee year, 


he bet $80,000 on one race and lost it! It 
was this wild wager that gave him the 
sobriquet of ‘‘Jubilee Juggins.’’ For a 


week at astretch after that he lost by gamb- 
ling $75,000 a day. Occasionally ‘luck was 
in his favor, and on one occasion he netted 
$25,099, but such days were rare. 
ett 

Misunderstanding: The editor—‘‘I guess 
our correspondent must have been alluding 
to shoes.’’ The assistant—‘‘Why so?’’ The 


editor—‘He says the St. Louis girls were 
there in large numbers.’’— Chicago News. 
et Ut 
Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 





FROM BABYHOOD TO BOYHOOD 
I saw a sweet young mother stand 
Where snow had drifted o’er the land. 
A babe was lying on her breast. 
Its fragile form “4 
Against herself she fondly pressed 
To keep it warm. 


In later years I passed once more 
And saw her at the cottage door; 
A boy was lying on her knee, 
Her look was grim, 
And, suffering Joshua! how she 
Was warning him! 
—Chicago Times-Heea'd. 
ze et 
A MODJESKA ANECDOTE. 





interesting stories have been 
Mme. Modjeska, the re- 
nowned actress. The following in Answers 
is characteristic: ‘‘On one occasion when 
she was visiting at a friend’s house the 
conversation turned to the subject of her 
native Poland, and she spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of its musical language and its beauti- 
ful and pathetic ballad poetry. The other 
guests finally asked her to recite a specimen 
of Polish verse, and she consented. Twice 
she began, but each time, her memory fail- 
ing her, she broke down. At the third 
attempt, however, she found something in 
which she was quite at home, and poured 
forth a flow of impassioned though unintelligi- 
ble eloquence. Her voice rose and fell, 
her gestures were now of pathos, now of 
exaltation, now of quiet humor. Her 
various moods were translated to her 
audience with such power and vividness 
that it was swayed alternately to smiles and 
to tears. The recitation ended amid a 
storm of applause. When the cheers sub- 
sided some one asked her what was the 
name of the piece she had recited. Mod- 
jeska laughed heartily. ‘I am sorry to have 
deceived you,’ she said. ‘The fact is, my 
memory played me a trick. I could not 
remember a single one of the ballads I once 
used to know so well, and as I had to give 
you some sort of a recitation I recited, as a 
last resort, the numbers from 1 to 250 in 
Polish.’ ’’ 


Many 
related anent 


Fe et ; 
GUARDED HIMSELF, 





According to a story told by Michael 
Davitt in the Freeman’s Journal, an English 
soldier was found walking post in part of a 
camp of British prisoners, of whom he was 
one. Whenthe Dutch commandant made 
his rounds at midnight, Tommy calmly 
saluted and reported. ‘‘All right, sir.’’ 
Asked for an explanation, he said: ‘‘ Well, 
sir, this ’ere poor little chap,’’ pointing to 
the sleeping form of a Boer lad 15 years 
old, ‘‘was dead broke for sleep arter two 
nights of dooty. I takes pity on the little 
chap, and I says: ‘Look, ’ere, you’re regu- 
lar done up, you are, that’s sartin. You 
give me your rifle and take a bit o’ sleep, 
and I’ll do sentry-go for you, I will. Honor 
bright! I won’t do nothink wrong, blow 
me if I do!’It’s all right, sir; don’t you 
blime him, please, he’s only a kid!’’ 

et 

‘‘Anyone call or ask for me by telephone 
while I was out, Katie?’’ asked the mis- 
tress. 

‘‘Indade they did, mum. The box jingled 
and a lady wid a voice like a coffee mill 


says, ‘Hello!’ and I says: ‘Hello 
yourself,’ and she says, ‘Who is this?’ 
and I says, ‘None of yer _ business.’ 


And she says, ‘Is Aunt Mary there?’ And 
I told her she’d better ask a policeman, and 
she foired sumthin’ in my ear, and I dared 





her to show the ugly mugof her back of 
our barn and she said nutin.’ I'll talk in 
that machine no more, mum.” —De troit Free 
Press. 


se SF 
SARDOU MADE BY HIS MARRIAGE. 





No dramatist ever had a harder start 
than M. Victorien Sardou. His parents 
wished him to keep up a medical career, 
and he began his studies with some 
zeal. The love of the drama, however, 
was far greater than the love of the 
pill-box, and in the interval of his other 
work he was busy upon a play. 
Life was a struggle for him, he Lad but little 
money, though he managed to get some 
journalistic work to supplement his more 
slender income. At last he finished his 
first play. It was a dead failure, and Sardou 
rushed from the theater vowing never to 
enter one again. The disappointment preyed 
to such an extent upon his nerves that he fell 
seriously ill. On the floor below where he 
lived an actress, named Mlle. de Brecourt, 
was staying; she heard of the unhappy young 
man’s illness, took compassion upon him, 
nursed him back to health, and afterward 
married him. The marriage was the making 
of Sardou.—London King. 

Be 


HER STARTLING REMARK. 





“‘T wish I were yon star.’’ ‘‘So do I,’’ 
she returned promptly, heroically swallowing 
ayawn. ‘‘And why, dear one?’’ he asked 
impulsively, ‘‘Why do you wish I were 
yon brilliant orb?’’ ‘‘Because,’’ she re- 
plied, in cold, matter-of-fact tones, ‘‘be- 
cause yon brilliant orb is just 11,760,971 
miles away.’’ 

And he faded silently out like a mist be- 
fore a summer sun.—London Answers. 


et Ut 
YAWNING. 





A German scientist has discovered that 
yawning is a healthy pastime. It is whole- 
some like oatmeal and brown bread. Yawn- 
ing, itis said, stretches the muscles, maybe, 
or the tendons of the head, sends the blood 
to the jaws, and sharpens appetite and in- 
tellect. Itis acheap remedy, accessible to 
young and old, rich and poor, and if it is as 
efficacious as our Teuton says, health is 
surely within the reach of every one.— The 
London Pecple. 

Ft 


Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 

Ft et 

Wife (who has been struck by a bicycle )— 
‘‘Never mind, dear. Don’t makea scene 
of it.’? Husband—‘‘What! Do you think 
I’ll let him go without saying what I think?’’ 
Wife—‘‘But I’m not really hurt.’’ Husband— 
‘‘That doesn’t matter. A little more and he 
might have run into me.’’— 7it-Bits. 

Fe Ft 

In memoriam: ‘I presume you carry a 
memento of some kind in that locket of 
yours?’’ ‘‘Precisely; it is a lock of my 
husband’s hair.’’ ‘‘But your husband is still 


alive.’ ‘‘Yes; but bis hair is all gone.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 
Fe Se 
A reflection: Mrs. Johnson—‘What I 


said to Mrs. Simpkins was dat I didn’t b’leeb 
yo’ husband ebbah robbed a hen roos’ in his 
life.’ Mrs. Black—‘'Yo’ done mean to 
insinniwate he ain’t got de nerve?’’—Puck. 
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“The 
IHustrator . 
and General 
Narrator,” 
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Ai handsomely illustrated monthly maga. 

zine, published by the I & G. N.R. R.., 
giving timely descriptions of the matchless 
resources and opportunities of TEXAS; the 
special subject matter of each issue to date 
being as follows: MARCH. 1899, 7exas; 
APRIL, Houston County; MAY, Montgomery 
County; JUNE, Cherokee County; JULY: 
: Leon County; AUGUST, Anderson County 
jand Palestine; SEPTEMBER, Rusk County, 
JOCTOBER, Walker County; NOVEMBER, 
{Bexar County and San Antonio; DECEM- 
BER, Brazoria County; JANUARY, 1900 
Harris County and Houston: FEBRUARY, 
Fort Bend and Trinity Counties; MARCH, 
Gregg and Wood Counties; APRIL, <A 
General Review. 

This magazine is of great interest to the 
investor, sportsman, tourist, health-seeker, 
and home-seeker; and will be sent free to 
any one paying the postage, which is 25 cents 
for one year or 2 cents for sample copy. 
Back numbers may be had if desired. 

Please mention this paper. 


Address 
D. J. PRICE, G. P. & T. A., 
Palestine, Texas. 
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other stores as sum- 

mer and winter. 
That  undescribable 
something called Style, 
Elegance of Finish, Ex- 
treme Lowness_ of 
Price. When we say 
that ours is the Best 
Line of Furniture in St. 
Louis, we know what 
we are talking about. 
**Don’t try to find better 


[p stersiores from 





We don’t say, 
goods.’’ Try it. 

Our new line has all these points: 

1. Thoroughly seasoned and beautifully 
figured wood. 2. Goodnessof Finish. 3. 
Designs years ahead of everybody. 4. 
Intrinsic value of goods offered. 

Before you pay considerably more for 
novelties, see ours. In fact, we’d like to 
have you come here first, then look else- 
where. After you’ve seen our kinds, you 
won't relish the ordinary kinds at unordinary 
prices shown elsewhere. 

Have you felt our Cotton Felt Mattress? 
Warm, soft, sanitary; only $12.50. 





BROADWAY AND LOCUST ST. 





Life says: ‘‘There is a rumor that 
‘Tommy and Grizel,’ by J. M. Barrie, now 
creeping its slow length along in Scribner's 
Magazine, is to have anend. Itis said that 
the publishers are going to prevail upon the 
author to wind it up in the same year that 
our war with the Philippines will close— 
whenever that may be. But even this is 
encouraging.’’ 

ee UF 

A false idea: Manager—‘‘I would like to 
have you make a dramatic version of this 
popular novel.’’ Playwright (wearily )— 
‘But that will necessitate my reading it.’’ 
Manager—Not at all. We don’t want you 
to spoil the play.’’—Bazar. 

se Ft 

An exception: ‘‘There’s one thing about 
this glorious country. Every man in it has 
a chance to be President.’’ ‘‘Not every 
man.’’ ‘Yes, sir!’? ‘‘No, sir! There's 
Bryan.’’— Life. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





No romance of medizval days or of the 
Stuarts ought to be of greater interest than 
one that relates to the stirring period of 
the French exploitation of the Northwest. 
Here in old Louisiana especially, where 
the descendants of the fur-traders, trappers, 
habitans and voyageurs can be found among 
“our prominent citizens,’’ the story of 
“Alice c£ Old Vincennes,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson, deserves general attention. It 
is not afar cry in these days of lightning 
expresses from the Mississippi to the banks 
of the Wabash. While it was a journey of 
many days at the period of Mr. Thompson’s 
romance there was a constant commuication 
between Vincennes, Kaskaskia and Saint 
Louis—founded on the mutual interests of 
commerce, religion and nationality. No 
one can read the scant records of the period, 
in the latter half of the Eighteenth Century, 
when the great West threw off the Euro- 
pean yoke (whether that of England, France 
or Spain) and declared for the American 
Republic, without a thrill of patriotic fervor. 
Mr. Thompson’s heroine Alice is a product 
of that period, a girl who lives ‘‘in the 
open’’ among the trappers and hunters, saw 
much of the Indians and naturally was 
strongly imbued with the free and indepen- 
dent spirit of the times. She takes an ac- 
tive part in the struggle of the patriots 
against the British and incurs the ill-will of 
the red-coats therefor. At the same time 
she is not of too masculine a character not 
to fall in love with Lieutenant Fitz Hugh 
Beverly, the gallant young Virginian. Very 
picturesque characters are sketched in 
Uncle Jazon, who had been scalped, Jean 
the hunchback, the two worthy priests, 
Father Gibault and Father Beret, and the 
gallant American soldier, Colonel George 
Rogers Clark, most of whom, by the way, 
are historic verities. (It was this hero, who, 
in May, 1780, marched from Kaskaskia 
with a force of 500 Americans and relieved 
Saint Louis, threatened from the Eastern 
shore of the Mississippi by an army of 1400 
red-skins led by 150 British. Previous to 
his opportune arrival the advance guard of 
the savages massacred twenty of the Saint 
Louisians in the Common Fields on the 
holiday of Corpus Christi.) There is a con- 
siderable latitude allowed to the historical 
novelist, but Mr. Thompson does not seem 
to have drawn on this license. His char- 
acters are natural and act reasonably. The 
story of ‘‘Alice of Old Vincennes’’ is one that 
fulfils the conditions of the ideal American 
historical romance. Mr. F. C. Yohn’s 
illustrations are felicitous and well done. 

[The Bowen-Merrill Company, Publish- 
ers, Indianapolis. Price $1.50. ] 

Fad 

‘‘The Monitor and the Navy Under Steam”’ 
is the self-explanatory title of a book of 
timely interest by Lieutenant Frank M. 
Bennett, U. S. N., just issued by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In the compass 
of a volume of some four hundred pages the 
author succinctly shows the development of 
the United States Navy, since steam and 
iron become important factors in motive 
power and structure. He begins at the be- 
ginning with brief notices of the first actual 
steamboat in 1707, when Dr. Papin, an 
eminent French scientist, ran a practicable 
steamboat at Marburg and had to flee from 
the wrath of an angry mob of boatmen who 
thought they saw in steam propulsion the 
destruction of their means of livelihood. On 
through the efforts of Allen, 1729, Hulls, 
1736, Miller and Symington, 1802, the story 





brings the reader to Robert Fulton and his 
success with the Clermont just a century 
after the invention of the steamboat. Ful- 
ton built the first steam war vessel ever 
floated for Congress and called it the 
Demologos (Voice of the People), though 
it was afterwards called the Fulton in honor 
of its designer and builder. It was the 
parent of the steam navy and for its time 
was one of the largest men-of-war, being 
2475 tons, while the Constitution was but 


1576 and Lord Nelson’s Victory—the 
hero’s flag-ship at Trafalgar, ten years 
before—was but 2162 tons. The Fulton 


cost $320,000 and carried a battery of twenty 
guns. In 1829 her magazine blew up and 
completely wrecked the vessel, killing 
twenty-four and wounding nineteen people. 
Then John Ericsson appears on the scene 
with the practical application of the screw 
propeller in place of the paddle-wheel. The 
great inventor whose name is associated with 
the Monitor type of war-ship came to this 
country in 1839, having failed to receive 
recognition from the British Admiralty. 
The Princeton was the first screw  pro- 
pelled man-of-war launched in 1844 and two 
others, the Fowhatan and San Jacinto 
followed. Ten years later Congress ordered 
six first-class steam frigates with screw pro- 
pellers of which the Merrimac is said to 
have been the most graceful of her class. 
This beginning of our present navy set the 
pace for the European navies, while the 
naval fights between the reconstructed 
Merrimac and the Cumberland and Con- 
gress and the subsequent victory of the 
Monitor form an extremely interesting 
chapter. Other battles of the Civil War also 
make a chapter (III) replete with interest. 
In chapter IV the evolution of the modern 
battle-ship is narrated, our author taking into 
account the naval progress of European 
powers. The last chapter deals with the 
Hispano-American War as it affected the 
navy. Within the limits of this work Lieu- 
tenant Bennett has presented a very com- 
prehensive history of the navy and one 
which thorovghly fulfils the desired object. 
The book is well gotten up and handsomely 
illustrated. 
wt 
The lad or lass who makes the acquaint- 
ance of ‘‘The Bennett Twins’’ will indubit- 
ably become interested in the story Miss 
Grace Marguerite Hurd has made about 
them. The twins in question were orphans, 
but were brought up by wealthy relatives in 
the lap of luxury. Their uncle, who was a 
banker, wanted Donald to receive a bank 
training, with a view to taking him into 
partnership. The youth tried a bank clerk- 
ship, but having art aspirations he evinced a 
distaste for mere money-making, and 
succeeded in coaxing his guardians to permit 
him and his sister, Agnes, to launch out for 
themselves in New York. Their adventures 
in the great city, how they kept house in two 
dingy rooms, how they feasted and fasted, 
and how they fared financially and artisti- 
cally, are described by Miss Hurd ina lively, 
chatty style siggestive of Miss Alcott’s 
stories. It is hinted in one of the Gotham 
papers that ‘‘The Bennett Twins,’’ and 
some of the characters in the story, are 
sketched from life. Whether or no, the 
book is sure to interest young readers and 
those with young hearts. [The Macmillan 
Company, Publishers, New York. Price, 
$1.50. ] 
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The American Journal of Nursing, the 
initial issue of which is received by the 
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Full Announcement of Contributors and Contributions engaged for the 
new volume will be sent Free to any address with sample copy of the 
paper containing Sousa’s article, ‘‘Some Experiences of a Bandmaster.” 


The Youth’s Companion, ...Boston, Mass. 















auspices. It is filled with matters of in- 
terest to those for whose especial benefit it 
is published and, one would think, they 
will need no persuasion to subscribe to it as 
amere glance at the table of contents will 
indicate its value. Such articles as Special- 
ties in Nursing, Infant Feeding, Hospital 
Economics, Work for Nurses in Play 
Schools, to say nothing of valuable mis- 
cellanea and the official proceedings of the 
May convention will surely make a great 
demand for the new magazine. It is ably 
edited, handsomely typed and has a number 
of good illustrations. Miss Sophia F. Palmer 
is editor-in-chief with a staff of eleven 
special writers. The J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Publishers, monthly $2, a 


year. 
& 


‘‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1660-1661,’’ 
is No. 370, Vol. VIII., of Cassell’s National 
Library. As in other parts of the ‘‘Diary"’ 
Lord Braybrooke’s edition is followed. This, 
like all the issues of this wonderful series of 
English classics, is well printed on good 
paper. Edited by Professor Henry Morley. 
[Cassell & Company, Publishers, New York. 
Price, 10 cents. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 





In the new rage for historical novels ‘‘Richard 
the Lion Hearted’’ will not come amiss. He is 
the hero of Maurice Hewlett’s next novel which 
the Macmillan Company will issue shortly. 

& 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford is in sunny Italy, at 
Sorrento, finishing his historical work on ‘‘The 
Rulers of the South.” It willtreat of the history 
of Southern Italy and Sicily under the various 
dynasties, etc., from the earliest to the present 
times. 

st 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie has made an impor- 
tant addition to Shakesperiana, which the Mac- 
millan Company will shortly publish. It is 
“William Shakespeare; Poet, Dramatist and 
Man.”’ 
J 

The Riverside Aldine Classics” are elegantly- 
printed little volumes of selections from Long- 





MIRROR, starts under the most favorable 





If you want 
a 

Quick and Pleasant Trip 
be sure your ticket reads over 
the Union Pacific for 
all principal western points. 
This route has two main 
lines from Missouri River, one 
from Kansas City and Leavenworth, 
and one from 
Council Bluffs ard Omaha, and via 
either route unexcelled train 
service is maintained. 
Two Trains Daily 
from Kansas City and Leavenworth 
passing through 
Denver and the Rocky Mountains 
en route to either Salt Lake City, 
Portland or San Francisco. 
Through Palace and Ordinary 


Three Trains Daily 
from Council Bluffs and Omaha. 


Tickets to San Francisco or Portland 

good via 

Denver or Salt Lake City, if desired. 

Through Palace and Ordinary 

Sleepers, Dining Car Service, 

Meals a la Carte. 

Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 

Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 

For full information call on 

your nearest agent or address 

J. F. AGLAR, General Agent. 
903 Olive Street. 

__ St. Louis. 








Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 


& 
Dodd, Mead and Company announce for early 
publication Count Tolstoy’s mew book: 
“Slavery in Our Times,’’ an inquiry into the 
results of modern industrialism, on which 
Count Tolstoy has been engaged for some 
months, 

ae 


The best selling novel of the day, it isclaimed, 
is ‘The Reign of Law” now in its hundredth 
thousand. 
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fellow, Whittier, Hawthorne and Holmes, 


Fine Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 


Sleepers, Chair Cars, Dining Car Service. 
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MOTHERLY ADVICE. 





HOW TO WASH THE BABY. 





As a rule babies should be washed by 
hand. Machine-washed babies do not ma- 
ture so rapidly, and being rubbed ona wash- 
board is likely to wear holes in the baby. 

The baby should be put to soak over 
night in luke-warm water in which has been 
dissolved a handful of pearline. This takes 
the place of the old-fashioned way of leav- 
ing him in a wash-boiler on the stove for 
three or four hours, and saves much labor. 

In the morning, after rinsing in three 
waters, add a little ball blue to the last and 
pass the baby quickly through it. Too much 
blueing is apt to give the baby a faded look. 

We do not think that babies should be 
put through the wringer too soon after 
washing. Better results are obtained by 
hanging them on the line at once, if it be a 
sunny day. Otherwise they may be hung 
up before the kitchen fire, and, when thor- 
oughly dry, starched and ironed at your 
convenience. 

& 
TYPE-WRITERS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS 

Many a young girl who has entered on 
her career as a type-writer has, through 
ignorance, made mistakes which, if warned 
in time, she would have avoided. 

Type-writers should invariably be kind to 
their employers. It must be remembered 
that they are men after all, and that an 
occasional kind word willdo much to lighten 
the cares of a busy day. 

You will add brightness to your surround- 
ings if every day, on your way to the office, 
you stop at the florist’s and get a dozen or 
two American Beauties or a couple of 
bunches of violets to place on your desk. 
At the close of the day you can put a flower 
in your employer’s button-hole. This is a 
little attention which his wife will be bound 
to appreciate. 

Always hum atune when at your work. 
Type-writing toarag-time accompaniment 
is apt to bore your employer. 

If he is in the habit of swearing at your 
mistakes, do not rebuke him before the 
office-boys as it might hurt his feelings. 

Find out when his birthday occurs and 
mark the event by giving him a bottle of 
champagne or a box of cigars. An em- 
ployer always appreciates thoughtfulness on 
the part of his type-writer. 

Do not wear a décolleté gown in the office. 
You might catch cold, and your coughing 
would annoy your employer. 

If you bear these little suggestions in 
mind, dear girls, you will not only be suc- 
cessful in business, but much happier in 
your daily life.—Live’s Burlesque of the 
Home Journal. 

et 

Miss Olive (of St. Louis)—‘‘Say, cousin, 
what’s a periphrasis?’’ Miss Browning (of 
Boston )—‘‘A periphrasis is simply a circum- 


locutory cycle of oratorical sonorosity 
circumscribing an_ infinitesimal ideality 
interred in a verbal profundity.’’ Miss 


Olwe—‘‘Thanks; I thought it was something 
like that, but I wasn’t quite sure.’’— Chicago 


News. 
ee 


Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 
watches, guaranteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Lecust. 


et Fe 
Bill—“Wot did ’Arry get for pickin’ up 
the loidy’s purse when she dropped it?’’ 
Jim—‘Six months.’’— 7it-Bits. 


GEOLOGICAL PERIODS. 


‘As a rule,’’ says’ Z’//lustration (Paris, 


as having been exceedingly slow; but this 
classic opinion does not appear to be con- 
firmed by the observations which have just 
been made by M. J. Gosselet upon the sand 
about Dunkirk. During certain excavations 
recently made for the purpose of enlarging 
the port of Dunkirk, some most interesting 
geological discoveries have come to light. 
Among others, there are strata of yellow 
sand from twenty-three to twenty-six feet in 
thickness, full of marine shells washed in 
by the tide. At the base of this deposit 
were found fragments of pottery covered 
with a green glaze which marked them as 
belonging to the sixteenth century. Besides 
this, ata depth of twenty-three feet in the 
sand, was found the skeleton of a ship from 
which three large cannon were taken. One 
of these bears the date 1581. The sand 
was well stratified, and, in consequence, 
must have accumulated after the founder- 
ing of the vessel. There is thus a proof 
that from twenty-three to twenty-six feet of 
sand have been well stratified on the shore 
at Dunkirk between the beginning of the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries, that 
is to say, a thickness of seven and one-half 
feet per century. Moreover, on emptying an 
old basin of the port, it was found that there 
had been a stratification of from four to six 
feet between 1829 and 1882, although no 
stream or drain emptied into it, and the 
waves reached it only on two or three days 
per month. These discoveries are far from 
proving the truth of the theories.’’— 7rans- 
lation made for the Literary Digest. 
et Ft 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When tbis tube gets inflamed 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out aud this tube restored to its normal 
condition, heariug will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
ty Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg:’t , 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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No AI “Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” 
Z “ to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 


Sound. Northwest, via Billings, Montana. ers 
No 5 “Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night ? 05 P M 
r 4 to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. ™° aan, 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. : 
No | 5 For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 9 00 P M 
* o a e « ° 
Omaha, Nebraska, Colorado, Pacific DAILY. 


Coast. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 





L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 


i 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 














ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 
PITTSBURG, 


BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 


Luxurious Vest,buled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
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“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 
WASHINGTON, 

Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
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BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

and Paper Bound | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 

807 Norrw Fourrn Sr. 
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Superfluous Hair 
Absolutely Removed by 


DERMATINA. 


At last a remedy has been found which will 
entirely remove unsightly hairs and destroy 
their growth. It is as harmless as it is effective, 
leaving the skin soft and without a blemish. 
Anyone can use it and accomplish desired re- 
sult by following directions. It succeeds where 
other remedies have failed and those who have 
found other preparations of no avail are espe- 
cially urged to try Dermatina. 

Indorsed by the medical profession. 

Send remittance for 50c or $1.00 size. 
Dermatina Chemical Co, "885 Market st 
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16,600 frs. _ 
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QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 

bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
\ the nerves and builds up the entire system. 
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Bilious Dispepsia 


22 rue Drouot 
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With Our Own Citizens With a Grand Stock at the Biggest Squeeze-Down in Prices on Record! ! 





RA WEFORD’S, 


SIXTH AND WASHINGTON AVENUE. 


Every woman of good sense and judgment who gives this store a look through, examines its wares and its prices with 


those she has seen elsewhere, is tound, if true to herself, to buy right here—failing in doing so would only show her up to be 


a commercial suicide! ! 
True Women!! 


Read carefully what we speak of this week, and acquit yourselves Without Fear or Favor, as 





SILKS. 


The silk’ buyer, Mr. Mills, the old and 
original Missouri pirate, has just returned 
from his second foraging expedition among 
the importers and manufacturers of this 
country, with at least 100,000 dollars’ worth 
of new, fresh loot, and when he had it all 
spread out on the counters before him, he 
offered to bet his gray head against a red 
apple that no one in this country could 
duplicate his purchases within from 25 to 50 
per cent of his prices. 


Plaid Silk Taffetas, Check Silk Taffetas, 
Stripe Silk Taffetas, regular 75c 
GURY S OIL LOR on .-. ccecscscccressstesscen vans 39¢ 

Fancy Stripe Silk, Fancy Plisse, all 
suitable for ladies’ waists, all silk, 
and nobby styles; regular 89c quality; 
Se neeS We sietiew 69c 


Black Silks from the Great Auction 
Sale—20-inch Black Silk Taffetas, 
soft finish; regular 75: quality; for... 55: 

24-inch Black Polka-Dot India Silk; 
regular 89: quality, for ........... secnineee 65c 

22-inch Black Peau de Soie, fiae quality, 
all silk; regular price $1.90; Special 
PRICG: 0. cirtan varedtheonsn 1 

2l-inch Black Faille Francaise, $1 15 

Gualitys OUF PFIGe........--.-r.00 sea Esesctasias 89c 








22-inch Black Regence, all pure silk, 
$1.49 quality; our price ............--.....-- 98c 


Black Brocaded Luxor, all pure silk, 
OIA Be. et BEF OF ccccr eames ssnncrncsennsnnestes 98c 


Black Dress Goods. 
We hold the blue ribbon! ! Have all the 
prizes ever given, sell the most, sell them 
cheaper. Our weaves are the best, our 
blacks are the blackest, our prices always 
the lowest here or elsewhere in Black Dress 
Goods! ! 
36-inch All-wool Camel’s Hair Serge; 
SE NE FI cicitisitce srcemccenciisieneviges 
46-inch All-Wool Camel’s Cheviot, 
extra heavy; 75c quality for.. ...............59¢ 


50-inch All-Wool French Venetian 
Cloth, $1.25 quality; best value in the 


..39¢ 





OT RR Ge Spiny 2 PEACE BASE Seca PO NRE 85c 
52-inch Camel’s Hair Cheviot and 
Broadcloth, $1 25 quality, for................ 98c 


44-inch All-wool Satin Berber, Satin 
Soliel, Melrose and Prunelle Cloth; 
$1.35 and $1.50 quality.. .................. $1.00 


42-inch English Mohair Crepons, heavy 
raised, all new patterns; bought to 
OTE OE ee BO once wersen ga cnceatocnqeeees 95c 








Ladies’ Suits, Jackets, Skirts, 
Capes and Waists. 


Every single garment this season’s, every single gar- 
ment paid for at time of purchase, and therefore owned by 
us, at a lower price than any oneelse. Every article 
marked at a shamefully low price in order to make a quick 
flyer of every one. Our stock is a stock of beauties and 
dirt cheap. 


We are showing the best pleid back Ox- 
ford Rainy-Day Skirt in St. Louis 
[1 SAN ESE SY ea 
Ladies’ Gray Homespun Dress Skirts, 
made with the new flare flounce, a 


PA GUNES: BOR ss. - Enc cschesessesscee ancieucses $6.50 


Handsome Black Taffeta Silk Skirts, 
made with two graduated flounces, 
appliqued over net in a very pretty 
design, a $25 00 skirt for.................. $14 98 


Ladies’ Seal Plush Capes, 22 inches 
long, beaded and braided, edged all 
around with black Thibet fur, a $7.50 
CRO agarose iccascalacsscsevine casnirscasiennsi RS OP 


We will have on sale 250 Ladies’ fine 
Winter Weight Jackets, made of ker- 
sey, boucle and cheviots, in black and 
several shades of blue, tan, brown 
castor—these jackets are all worth 
from $7.50 to $10—our Jacket 
Special ..2:28,..00..0-05- RES a yas Amat Re $3 98 

Ladies’ new style Eton Suits, made of fine Venetian 
cloth, colors tan, castor, brown, gray and black— 
would be a bargain at $18.50—our Suit Special......$10.98 

Ladies’ very stylish evening Waists, made of fine 
taffeta silk; colors old rose, light blue, dark blue, 
red and gray—these waists come with white silk 
fronts, reveres trimmed with white lace and silk cord 


rene AE SER POMEL sc spcnsessnnos sthaacoear sxmeainptencuptantogee adsecionen $5 98 








SPECIAL MILLINERY ITEMS 


Second Floor. 


A large fine imported Parrot, in the seven leading 
shades, real value 75c, each................ eee ae 48c 
Our New Hat, ‘‘The Osborn,’’ a swell London style, 
beautifully draped in 6 different effects, a real $5 00 
Tah. -ccssuc scxdnnistiins: cposasnaxoiaaensnan siden mee ceamaasaaet neta eee ee 
Very New—Large Velvet and Silk ROSES, made by 
a prominent Paris maker, in the newest :olorings, 
ee WHO O6. Bs Scien yertisertciccaie ai eaeei 48c, 62c, 75c 
A handsome mounted Bird, in castor shades, real 
SRT BE SOROR Gs <oxecsieasctans nsec ae eerie Oe 
“The Lawton,’’ an Australian fur felt, large hat with 
band; the new swell hat for the present moment; 
colors in pearl, castor, navy and brown, worth 
ES RMAs ccct sss anssvcts gta gatersttess seit patie rcicoe maieaes eae 
Our new tailor-made hat, something entirely out of the 
ordinary for exclusive dressers; sold in the metropo- 
lis for $8 00 each............ sedenanautesiskecagaeeaees $3 98 and $4 98 








Colered Dress Goods. 


We are just doubling our business in 
Colored Dress Goods for the reason no house 
in or out of this city carries the assortment 
we do, and does not begin to sell them a 
our prices. 

Remember, we buy only for cash, we sell 
only for cash, which tells the story. 


15c 
For Double-Width Fancy Basket Weave 
Plaids, bright colors; elsewhere 35c. 


25c 
For 40-inch Double-Warp Serges, plain 
and two-toned colorings; elsewhere 40c. 


29¢ 
For 48-inch Silk-Mixed Matelasse 
Plaids, very desirable for Children’s 
wear; elsewhere 50c. 


49c 
For 45-inch Bannockburn Tweed Suit- 
ings, all the popular colorings; made to 
sell for 75c. 

59c 
For 54-inch Fancy Homespun Mixtures, 
all pure wool, extra good value; else- 
where 85c, 


79 
For 45-inch Imported Covert Cloth, 
especially suited for tailor-made cos- 
tumes, twenty colorings to select from; 
elsewhere $1.00. 


98c 


For 54-inch Imported Camel’s Hair 
Venetian, English Melton; Zibeline and 
Fancy Scotch Cloth Suitings, the best 
assortment of these fashionable fabrics 
in St. Louis;'every yard in the lot worth 


$1 25 to $1 50. 


ee GLOVES. 


Ladies’ 2-clasp and 4 button Kid Gloves, 





small sizes. CSE ees oa a 39° 
Ladies’ 2-clasp Kid Gloves, tan, red, 
brown, white and black, all sizes........ 69c¢ 


Ladies’ 3-clasp Kid Gloves, Paris point 
stitching, in all the newest shades for 
dress and street wear. Actual value 
Sl 503 CD19 2 .0.cieis Bea Ne cecee asados $1 00 

Ladies’ English Cape—the mannish 
Glove for street wear and driving ...$1.50 
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We Open This Season's Business 
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The 
‘Buffalo 
Route’ 


West. 


Pan-American 


Exposition 
Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R. R. offers the fin- 
est equipped train service at frequent 
intervals to Buffalo from South and 
M. E. Ingalls. President. 

W. J. Lynch. G. P. & T. A. 
W. FP. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Elegant Through Service. 
Only one change to Mexico, 
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THE TOURISTS’ 
FAVORITE. ~~ 












H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 









NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
The Black Gown, Ruth Hall, $1.20; Wounds in 
the Rain, Stephen Crane, $1.20; Hilda Wade, 
Grant Allen, $1.20; A Brief History of Eastern 
Asia, Hannah, $2.00; The Gateless Barrier, Lucas 
Malet, $1.20; Essays on Physiognomy, Lavater, 


$3.50; Isle of Unrest, H. S. Merriman, $1.70; 
Heaven’s Distant Lamps, Anna E. Mack, §l. 20. 
sett" S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street 


Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

314 OLive STResrT. 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CHICAGO @ 


SHICAGO * 


AND 


729 56 & Ou 





“AMERIOA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
For particulars apply to 
D. BOWES, 


Assistant taal Pass. Agt., 
‘. LOUIS, | MO. _ 











LADIES 32%. 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 








eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 











MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. Fourrs § Steams 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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O take your dog and go gunning down the 
FRISCO LINE. You will find game 
galore in a bountifully supplied country of sun- 
shine, bracing air, salubrious climate, and rich 
charm of beautiful scenery. 

The rivers along the FRISCO LINE are 
< famous for their finny tribes, and sportsmen fairly 
2 revel in the high character of the fishing. 

The Passenger Department will be pleased to 
send you a copy gratis of their handsome publi- 
cations, as follows: 


“Feathers and Fins on the Frisco.” 
“The Top of the Ozarks.” 
“Frisco Line Magazine.” 
“The Missouri and Arkansas Farmer and Fruitman.” 
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BRYAN SNYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


t TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
Ss MILFORD S; AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.» 
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( 

“No trouble to answer questions.” 

Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. ( 

L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, ! 

Vice-President and General Passenger ( 

General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 

DALLAS. TEXAS. 
———— ++ +++ oo 











